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Don’t “Wait Till Harding Gets In” 


Wt till Harding gets in” is an expression too often 

used today when discussing the business outlook. 

L The mere change of tenants of the White House can and 
will alter nothing. The conditions now being experienced 
were not brought about by politics and cannot be cured by 
politics. To build hopes on a transformation being wrought 
“when Harding gets in’ is worse than futile; it is injurious, 
since it implies doing little or nothing to correct matters 
until March. Instead of waiting with folded hands “until 
Harding gets in” the thing to do is to face and grapple with 
the changed conditions now. The universal testimony is that 
people have the money wherewith to buy and are eager to 
buy when prices appeal to them. Make prices appeal to them. 
It can be done and should be done.—B. C. Forbes. 





Other Features in This Issue: 
Silver Lining Shining Through the Business Clouds 


How to Cope With Situation Most Leaders Optimistic 
Stick-to-itiveness Wins Firestone a Model Plant 
What Executives Should Do Opportunities for Investors 


A Prophet Whose Dreams Came True 
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Stone & Webster Construction Work in Progress 


TEAM power stations, water power developments, a sugar refinery, an office building, and glass, rubber 
and pottery manufactories are among the principal Stone & Webster contracts in progress. Ten of 

our jobs total $55,000,000. Some of the clients for whom we are now building are : 
American Radiator Company 


American Sugar Refining Company 
First National Bank of Boston 


Hartford Electric Light Company 
Joseph & Feiss Mfg. Company 
Mutual Potteries Company 


Philadelphia Electric Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
United States Rubber Company 


We are working for and with numerous other well-known clients who called us in when their plans 
were taking shape in order to get the maximum value from our services. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
INCORPORATED 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street NEW YORK, 120 Broadway * CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. 
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A | Westinghouse Builds 
\ the World’s Largest 
r Turbine - Generator. 
} 


Setting the Pace for Power 





More and more millions to be moved swiftly 
in subway, “L,” and surface cars; thousands 
of workers to be carried to and from down- 
town New York and Van Cortland Park, 
The Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens. This is 
the transportation problem that is facing New 
York City and from decade to decade is com- 
pelling the production of electricity to keep 
pace with the demand for power. 

To help the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company in this tremendous task, Westing- 
house has built and installed in the 74th street 
power house of that company the most power- 
ful prime-mover in the world. 

This turbine-generator is rated at 60,000 
kilowatts, continuous running. Only eighteen 


years ago there were installed in this same 
power house, huge triple expansion reciprocat- 
ing engines for driving generators, which, 
though they then represented the farthest 
advance in power producing machinery, yielded 
but 5000 kilowatts each. 

Although the most powerful turbine-genera- 
tor in the world has twelve times the rated 
capacity of one of the original reciprocating 
engines, it occupies substantially the same 
area in floor space. 

Not only in space-saving and coal-economy 
has this greatest of all prime-movers proved 
its worth, but it has also demonstrated the 
efficiency and reliability of Westinghouse 
turbine-generators. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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PRIME MOVERS AND GENERATORS 
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Calculating 


The AB C of Business 


Adding figures, posting ledgers and other book- 
keeping records, and making the countless calcu- 
lations that must be made in every business office 
—discounts, percentage and other figuring jobs— 
all of these can be handled on some one of the 
models of Burroughs Adding, Bookkeeping or 
Calculating Machines. 








B. C. FORBES, Editor 
Associate and Contributing Editors: J. G. Donley, Jr., George Wolf and Paul Clay 
Advertising Director and General Manager: Walter Drey 
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New England Advertising Manager: Frank H. Burns, Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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There is a Burroughs for any figuring need; a 
machine that will do the work more rapidly, accu- 
rately and economically than it was done before. 
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A $25,000-a-Year Executive 


does not earn his salary by the work he does directly with his hands and lrain. The 
actual werk he personally performs is probably worth less than ten’ per cent of what 
he gets. The other ninety per cent pays for his JUDGMENT in shaping policies and in 
getting other people to do things. 


It has been said, 


“A MAN’S JUDGMENT IS NO BETTER 
THAN HIS INFORMATION” 


So it seems logical to say, ““a man’s earning power, his value to the company he works 
for, is no greater than his information.” a 


If reading business publications like “FORBES” adds to his information, if it helps him 
in making important decisicns, if it gives him fresh ideas, if it makes him more 
valuable to his firm, how insignificant the $4.00 asked for a year’s subscription (26 
issues) appears in comparison! 


Take it in your own case. Do a little analyzing. Ask yourself a few pointed questions: 
Have I stopped growing? Have I finished my business education? Have I clcsed the 
docr to new business ideas? Am I making good use of other people’s experience? Am 
I doing enough constructive business reading? Is my income’as large as it might be? 
No? Then subscribe for FORBES this very minute, while you have the coupon hardy. 


Buy Christ mas Seals > salient ow Yer N. ¥. De 
-and fight | Tuberculosis [RRR a rei ieette eee = 


check; cr I will send you $4.00 on re- 
ceipt of bill fcr one year’s subscription 
(Canada, 50c. extra; foreign, $1.00 extra). 
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s a 26- Time Christmas Remembrance 


_for your Son-for Friend-for Customer-for Employee 
we suggest a subscription to “‘Forbes’’ 


\ FEW BUYERS OF GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ENDICOTT, JOHNSON _& COMPANY (300) 
“Shoe and Leather Manufacturers 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY (234) 
Manufacturers of National Cash Registers 
3ETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION (160) 
— Iron and Shipbuilding Companies, etc. 
MERICAN ROLLING MILLS COMPANY (105) 
. Manufacturers O. H. Ingots and Castings, Sheet, 
Bars, Billets, etc. 
1E DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY (104) 
” Manufacturers Adding and Calculating Machines 
THE PACKARD PIANO COMPANY (87) 
Manufacturers Packard Pianos 
JATIONAL CONDUIT & CABLE COMPANY (46) 
” Manufacturers Brass Conduits, Telephone and 
Power Cables, Piano ete. 
LEO FEIST, Inc. (45) 
Music Publishers 


Following is a Partial List of Those 
Who Have Ordered from 4 to 41 
Forbes’ Subscriptions Each: 


STONE & WEBSTER 
Construction and Engineering 
HENRY HETDE, Inc. 
Candy Manufacturers 
THE OHTO-BUICK COMPANY 
Distributors Buick Automobiles 
B. T. BABBITT 
Soap Manufacturers 
GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Manufacturers 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 
Department Store 
ROBERT DOLLAR STEAMSHTP COMPANY 
Steamship Lines and Lumber 
TRAFFIC MOTOR TRUCK CORP. 
Manufacturers of Motor Trucks 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Loose Leaf and Steel Filing 
THEODORE GARY & CO. 
Investments 
THE PAINT CREEK COAL MINING CO. 
Coal Mining 
MANITOBA BRIDGE & IRON CO. (Canada) 
Railway and Mining Supplies 
CHAS. BE. FROST & CO. (Canada) 
Pharmaceutical Chemists 
TAYLOR-FORBES COMPANY (Canada) 
Manufacturers of Hardware 
BULMAN BROS., Ltd. (Canada) 
Litho. Engravers and Printers 
THE PEOPLE’S BANK, Ltd. 
Bank of Hawaii 
OMAHA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Flour Millers 
SPRINGFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Springfield, Mass. 
GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS 
Shipbuilders and Engineers 
THE GEIGER-JONES COMPANY 
Underwriters of Industrial Securities 
FIRST NATIONAL BANE 
Janesville, Wis. 
NATIONAL DRUG STORES CORP. 
Drug Chain Stores 
JAS. T. ANDERSON & SONS 
General Merchandise and Milling 
WALLACE REID & COMPANY 
Insurance Brokers 
S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Manufacturers Upholstered Furniture 
ACHESON CORPORATION 
Oll Products, Graphite, Carborundum, ete, 
FITCHBURG STEAM ENGINE CO. 
Steam Engine Manufacturers 
THE BELDEN BRICK CO. 
Makers of Clay Products 
PHELPS LIGHT & POWER CO. 
Power and Light Plant 
RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS 
Manufacturers of Cotton Fabrics 
THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Women’s Clothing Manufacturers 








Forecast of Business and Investment trends 


FORBES 


News and Views of Business 
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aw 9 738, 
B.C.Forbes $4 a year 
Editor 26 Issues 


THOMAS A. EDISON'S TIME is extremely valuable 
He is the busiest man in the world. Edison Says 
“I read ‘FORBES’. I like it. It stimula: 
people to work, to think and to do things 
fo make progress in the world.” 
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A Gift That Pays Dividends 


—dividends in gratitude, dividends in good will, dividends in 
inspiration, dividends in better work. 


A Gift That Compliments 


the business sense of those who receive it. 


A Gift That Means a Saving 


—it saves time because it requires no shopping. 

—it saves money because it costs only $4.00—or only $3.50 when 
two or more subscriptions are ordered at one time. (Canada 50c. 
extra; Foreign $1.00 extra). 


A Gift—More Than a Gift 


—for when you introduce a friend or an employee to FORBES and 
start him reading it you do him a good turn. You encourage sane 
thinking and constructive doing to counteract the poison propa- 
gandas of class hatred and destruction that are always on the 
job. You encourage useful giving, for FORBES’ ideas have a 
cash value to any man—employer or employee. FORBES every 
two weeks, or 26 times a year, is a pleasant reminder of your 
thoughtfulness, not for a day, but throughout the whole year. 


A FEW LETTERS OF 
APPRECIATION 


Sate M. Schwab, Chalrman Bethlehem Steel Corp.. 
writes: 
“What the country needs is a firm grasp of sound 
economic truths such as you are presenting to the 
cc.” 


John H. Patterson, President the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohlo, writes: 

“We are urging our people to read your magazine. 
We now have 140 subscriptions [later increased to 
234] which go to our people’s homes, and the magazine 
is also circulated through our library. I consider it 
a valuable text book on how to run a business and 
how to succeed.”’ 


Frank Anding, Auditor the Wiltys-Overiand Co., 
Elyria Plant, Elyria, Ohlo, writes: 

“It is not our custom to write letters of com- 
mendation for magazines, but we have become so accus- 
tomed to scare headli which some d 
ing news one day only to be contradicted the next. that 
it has been a pleasure to read articles in your maga- 
zine which are correct, fearless and impartial.’’ 


W. W. Maze, Secretary Chamber of C 5 
P r Bluff, Mo., writes: 

“Tt would be worth many times its value to any 
employer to place this publication in the hands of 
department heads and in the hands of many minor 
employees as well.’’ 


E. D. Eddy, Manager Goodyear Triangle, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohlo, writes: 

“Yesterday I had the Library furnish me with s 
file of back copies through to March, and I want 
to tell you that I have certainly been a loser by not 
having been a reader of FORBES long since.”’ 


Earle Powers, Vocational Director Jordan, Marsh Co., 
Boston, Mass., writes: 

“Yours is one of the best publications that comes 
= my desk. It is brimful of interesting thoughts and 

leas.”” 








Nat Rogan, Rogan & Company, Mortgages, San 
Diego, Cal., writes: 

“I never read other periodicals because I do not 
find the time as most of them are demoralizing from 
the standpoint of time it takes to digest the articles. 
Every father should deny himself enough to subscribe 
to FORBES; each employer should subscribe for bim- 
self and employees and make it compulsory for them 
to read it. Each school teacher, professor or other- 
wise should subscribe. The fascinating truths should 
be related to their students and debated upon.” 


E. C. Pfahl, Advertising Manager the Ohlo-Bulck 
Co., Cleveland, Ohlo, writes: 

“Realizing the benefit we have been getting from 
FORBES, we recently sent in additional subscriptions 
for the heads of our various departments. We consider 
this one of the best investments we have made.”’ 


J. Allen Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., writes: 

“T am enclosing my check for three yearly subscrip- 
tions to FORBES. ese are my three sons, and 
I wish them all to receive the magazine.” 


George E. Gardner, Oklahoma Sales Mor., Daltom 
Adding Machines, writes: 

“Please send a year’s subscription of your FORBES 
Magazine und the book, ‘Men Who Are Making 
America, to the three following people... 
Enclosed find New York draft for $19.50 to pay for 
same. I received a year’s subscription to your mega- 
zine from the president of our company and-I think 
so much of it that I intend eventually to furnish each 
one of my salesmen with it. I find it is a great belp 
to a salesman to be able to convey up-to-date infor- 
mation to customers, and to be able to talk inteli- 
gently on the current topics of the day.”’ 


W. D. James, Secy. and Gen. Mor., James Mfg. Co. 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., writes: 

“1 consider Forbes the best publication that comes 
to my desk and it is the one magazine which I read 
from cover to cover. 

“Wherever sible, I have ded Forbes to 
the busy executive whose every moment is taken up.”” 


E. R. Frost, Chicago, I!., writes: 

“When I miss a copy I feel that I have lost real 
money, because the reports, articles and Ideals con- 
tained therein can actually be turned into money.”’ 


H. A. Kimball, Stone & Webster, Savannah, Ga., 
writes: 

“IT find that FORBES is both helpful and interest- 
ing and have already suggested it to several of my 
acquaintances as being one of the best publications 
for keeping in close touch with the advancing views, 
experiences and ideas of the leading men of the 
country towards bringing capital and labor a 
common ground of understanding and co-operation.” 





7 Companies Order Over 1000 Subscriptions 


‘ndicott Johnson & Company, Shoe and Leather Manufacturers, ordered 300 yearly subscriptions to FORBES for their officials, division heads and salesmen; 
National Cash Register Company recently renewed 234 subscriptions for executives and their company library; Bethlehem Steel Corporation recently renewed 


0 subscriptions for 2 years each for their officials, plant superintendents, executives, etc.; Dalt 
officials and district managers; American Rolling Mills Co. have ordered 105 subscriptions; Th 


Cable Co., 44 subscriptions—making 1,006 subscriptions for these seven progressive companies. T 
nusiness investment, believing that FORBES helps them in their business. A personal letter, saying FO 
if requested. 


Send your list before December 15 and avoid the Holiday Rush. 
Address: Circulation Manager, FORBES, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y.. 


on Adding Machine Co. have ordered 104 subscriptions for 
e Packard Piano Co., 57 subscriptions, and National Conduit & 
hey did not order FORBES as a Holiday Gift, but as a straight 
RBES is sent with your compliments, will be mailed by us 


Enclose check with names at $3.50 each, or we will send you a bill. 
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Your Greatest Problem is Yet 
to be Solved 


Employers in recent years have faced many stiff problems and succeeded 
in figuring the way out. 

But from the inexorable shifting of economic conditions there has 
arisen the greatest problem of all, and it is yet to be solved by employers. 

That problem is how to get wages down and at the same time to get 
production up. Compared ‘to this problem, the previous problems were 
as simple as 2 + 2. 

This great problem of readjustment is the real kernel of reconstruction 
of which everybody has heard so much and done so little. Reconstruction 
in this vital sense can no longer be postponed. 

There has been plenty of education to inculcate the idea of high wages 
and low production. The sole and only constructive remedy is adequate 
education to inculcate the idea of lower levels, and a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay. 





“The brain-power of the worker is 
the most neglected asset in industry.” 











It will pay you to ask our nearest office to send a representative to 
explain the profitable application of our practical functions to this great 
problem. No obligation. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle. 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East. 


Pittsburgh Kansas City Montreal 
401 Wood St. Reliance Building Drummond Building 


Largest organization of its kind in the world. Founded April 7, 1910 
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rational optimism. 

When the business boom was roaring 
along early this year, we sounded repeated warn- 
ings that either deflation or disaster was ines- 


I OOKING forward there are reasons for 


capable. } , 
\Ve would now sound a warning against becom. 


ing too pessimistic and acting on the assumption 
that nothing but demoralization is within sight. 

The worst is over in many directions. 

The crucial stage in the money market has 
pasred. Call money rates as low as 4/2 and 5 per 
cent. late in November were significant. Time 
rates have also eased. Improvement in reserves 
can be definitely counted upon. Gold continues 
to fow into America faster than it flows out. In 
short, the marked betterment in monetary condi- 
tions is almost certain to become very much more 
pronounced within the next month or so. Rates 
for short loans may conceivably decline beyond 
anything now fore-een. 

The stock market has probably definitely turned 
upwards after its spasm of violent weakness, 
which carried quotations to levels which attracted 
numerous investors. Many stocks are today on 
the bargain cuunter. ; 

As money Lecomes more plentiful it is logical 
to look for an upward movement, especially as 
there is a rather widespread belief that general 
business conditions will be distinctly on the mend 
within a few months. . 


Retail Business Picking Up 


The tidal wave of cancellations has spent itself. 
Retail business has been surprisingly good of late, 
and although it has been largely holiday trade, 
nevertheless it is becoming clearer and clearer that 
the public have many requirements which they will 
proceed to fill as prices become more attractive. 
Incidents are common where reputable stores that 
offered genuine bargains were mobbed with clam- 
orous customers; the police have even had to be 
called in to handle the crowds. 

Efforts to maintain prices unjustified by replace- 
ment costs are likely to be abandoned immediately 
following the holiday season, and if the response 
to lowered prices is satisfactory, the complexion 
of the whole business situation will change. 

Those who are becoming panicky should stop 
to reckon how thorough-going the readjustment 
already has been in many important directions. 

Wheat is selling at half what it cost earlier in 
the year. Corn has been cut more than half. Oats 
are down still further. Flour has fallen almost 50 
per cent. Coffee is down about 70 per cent. Sugar 
has fallen from 23 cents to below 9 cents. Pork 
and lard are down substantially. 


Cotton has dropped from above 40 cents to 


around 15 cents for forward deliveries. Print 
cloths have tumbled from above 16 cents to 6 cents 
a yard. \Vool has long been dragging at abnorm- 


ally low prices. Hides and leather are no longer 
on an inflated basis. The silk boom burst some 
time ago and quotations are relatively low. Rub- 
ber is down below cost of production. Even paper 
is heginning to weaken. 

_ Metal prices are also on the toboggan, although 
Iron and steel probably have a goodly way to go. 
Tin has fallen almost 50 per cent. Copper, at 14 
cents or less a pound, is nearing the production 
cost for many companies, and would be due for 
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iver Lining Shines Through 


Present Business Clouds 


Encouraging Features Enumerated. Statements by Financial and Business Leaders 


By B. C. Forbes 


some recovery were accumulated stocks not quite 
so extensive. Lead is under 6 cents, as compared 
with 94 cents earlier in the year. Lumber, brick, 
cement and other building material have not es- 
caped the general downward movement. 

While it is morally certain that price reduction 
has not by any means run its course in those in- 
dustries which were among the last to join the 
downward movement, it is scarcely less certain 
that commodities and materials and merchandise 
which have tumb!ed some 50 per cent. will shortly 
develop steadiness. When we were urging that the 
boom was approaching the bursting-point, we 
printed the reminder that “No tree ever quite 
reaches heaven.” We would like now to throw out 
the reminder that prices never fall quite to the 
other place. 

Difficulties galore, of course, are daily upsetting 
most of us who are engaged in business. Money 
is hard to collect. New capital is difficult to find. 
Inventories are shrinking disconcertingly. De- 
cember 15 tax installments are not easily scraped 
together, and Secretary Houston’s statement con- 
cerning the condition of the Treasury contains 
little encourageinent for the tax-ridden business 
community. Uneasiness over the soundness of 
customers is becoming acute as December 31 ap- 
proaches, especially as commercial failures have 
passed the 300 mark weekly. 

While it would be foolish to count upon any im- 
mediate transformation in the unsettled conditions 
now ruling, and while it will be politic to figure 
upon a somber winter, nevertheless pessimism 
should not be gratuitously aggravated by the cir- 
culation of such sensational rumors as have been 
rife in Wall Street, or by focusing attention upon 
the unfavorable features of the situation exclu- 
sively. 


Roll Call of Favorable Factors 


Here are a few broad facts, factors and influ- 
ences calculated to counterbalance at least to some 
degree the pessimism which is in danger of be- 
deviling a situation which is at best trying enough: 

The nation is enjoying excellent health. 

The earth has produced most bountifully. 

The threatened coal famine is being overcome. 

Employment at high wages has been plentiful 
throughout most of the year, and even now not 
more than a normal percentage are out of work. 

The cost of living is steadily moving toward 
more comfortable levels. 

The Bolshevistic spirit has died down. 

Labor leaders are beginning to manifest a will- 
ingness to co-operate in increasing labor’s pro- 
ductiveness. 

Confidence is felt that the next administration 
will strive to safeguard and encourage prosperity. 

The belief is growing that the United States 


‘will find some way of uniting with other nations 


to discourage war and promote international har- 
mony. 

Europe continues to make progress toward re- 
habilitation and stability, and the spirit manifested 
at the first session of the League of Nations is full 
of promise. 

Falling costs stimulate hopes that home-building 
will shortly become more active. 

Goods and commodities of all kinds are in abun- 
dance, and the power of the people to obtain them 
is increasing through the lowering of prices. 

Despite the drastic declines in securities and 





the curtailment in business, there have been no 
serious financial failures and very few commer- 
cial failures of magnitude. 

Business no longer is being conducted on gross- 
ly artificial levels, but is rapidly approaching solid 
ground. 

Our banking system has withstood both the 
shock of war and the strain of transition to peace 
conditions. 

‘the American people are now saving more 
money than at any previous time. 

Capital is becuming available in large volume 
for the launching of new enterprises and the de- 
veloping of existing enterprises. 

Interest rates are universally expected to ease 
after the turn of the year. 

Gold continues to flow into this country. 

Our exportations still outbalance our importa- 
tions by as generous a margin as is desirable. 

‘Lhe upbuiiding of a merchant marine fleet ap- 
proaching in mugnitude that of Great Britain 
strengthens our ability to enter and retain a full 
share of the world’s markets. 

Our domestic transportation has undergone 
transformation through the passing of sound legis- 
lation to fortify the railroads’ credit and through 
the very notable improvement in efficiency since 
the return of the roads to private operation. 

Road building is going forward in this country 
as in no other country on the face of the earth, a 
form of progress desirable and valuable beyond 
computation. 


Abundance of Labcr Assured 


The increasing inflow of able-bodied immi- 
grants insures an adequate supply of unskilled la- 
bor to aid in tilling the soil, erecting new build- 
ings, running our industrial plants, developing our 
mines, digging our coal, manning our oil proper- 
ties and improving our transportation facilities. 

More is being done today than ever before to 
educate and assimilate into the national family the 
foreign-born already in our midst and those flock- 
ing to our shores. . 

Greed for inordinate gain, exhibited all too fla- 
grantly, both by profiteers and by certain classes 
of workers, is on the wane. 

The interdependence of employers and em- 
ployees is steadily becoming more fully under- 
stood, and more measures than ever before are 
being instituted to draw both sides together on a 
friendly, cooperative, satisfactory basis. 

Our capacity for producing the necessaries, the 
comforts and the luxuries of life has greatly in- 
creased. 

America’s power and place in the world have 
risen beyond parallel in hi-tory. 

Practical, comprehensive steps are being taken 
by our financial community to extend financial 
succor to the temporarily crippled nations of Eu- 
rope. 

Our schools, colleges and universities are edu- 
cating unprecedented numbers of children, young 
men and young women, and the amount of money 
now being devoted—voluntarily and through tax- 
ation—to education far exceeds the record of any 
previous year. | 

In short, in no other land are the people of all 
ranks so well fed, so well clothed, so well hou-ed, 
so well employed and so well educated as in this 
land of ours. 

(Continued on page 161) 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Banking Credit 


Calls for Facts and Figures 


The strings of credit have been tightened to stop over-expansion. 
The creation of non-liquid assets, resulting in the impairment of 
current assets, is a common form of over-expansion. If continued, 
it means inevitable disaster. 


Your Banker should know absolutely that your business is on a 
sound basis and progressive. As the New York Stock Exchange 
requires quarterly Balance Sheets and Operating Statements from 


listed concerns for public protection, so will the Banker want them 
monthly for his own protection. 


The custom of submitting an annual statement for banking credit is 
undesirable. Too many changes take place in a year. The Banker 
today requires up-to-the-minute facts and figures in the determina- 
tion of credit limits. He wants to see a well-planned and carefully 
observed Budget, and a monthly Balance Sheet. On your ability to 
produce these as required, and to produce them in correct form, 
depends your credit standing. 


A few enterprises may succeed without the Banker’s aid and influence. 
But business generally finds this aid and influence its sustaining force. 


In this connection 


ERNST & ERNST 


Their Straight Line Methods of System, Organization and Business 
Control include the application of The Business Budget and Monthly 
Balance Sheet Plan to your individual requirements. 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


ee ae ae | ee) en ee a | 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND: COMMENT 


‘Wait till Harding gets in” is an expression 
too often used today when discussing the busi- 
ness outlook. The mere change of tenants 


of the White House can and will alter nothing. 
The conditions now be- 
ing experienced were 


N’T SAY 
ear TILL not brought about by 
HARDING politics and cannot be 
GETS IN” cured by politics. - The 


remedy lies in the 
hands of no one individual. To build hopes 


on a transformation being wrought “when 
Harding gets in” is worse than futile; it is 
injurious, since it implies doing little or noth- 
ing to correct matters until March. 

While in one sense conditions have been 
getting much worse, they have really been 
getting better. Inflation is being squeezed out. 
Profiteering has received a body blow. Labor 
is finding itself obliged to toe the line. Com- 
petition for business is being restored. The 
cost of living is becoming more _ reasonable. 


Extravagance is on the wane. Riotous ex- 
penditures of public money are being vigor- 
ously opposed. In short, we are descending 
from the clouds and getting back to solid 
earth. 

Instead of waiting with folded hands “until 
Harding gets in,” the thing to do is to face 
and grapple with the changed conditions now. 
Prices which have not been lowered suf- 
ficiently should be cut forthwith. Workers 
should redouble their efforts and thus lower 
production costs. Consumption can be stimu- 
lated only by making prices attractive. The 
universal testimony is that people have the 
money wherewith to buy and are eager to buy 
when prices appeal to them. Make prices ap- 
peal to them. It can be done and should be 


done. 
* * * 
Pray, yes. But when you get off your knees, 
don’t sit down. Hustle. 
os 


Every storm leads to calm. 
es 
Try and you may; don’t and you won't. 
* ¢ ¢ 
Really big men love to lock arms with dif ficul- 
ties that would floor weaklings. They find joy in 
heroic effort. 
* * * 
There’s only one letter of difference between 
l-e-a-r-n-i-n-g and e-a-r-n-i-n-g. 
oe 
You can’t win by running away. Cowards and 
truants do that. 
ees 
The Shipping Board probe reveals once more 
that the Government doesn’t know how to pilot the 
ship of business. 
* * * 
it’s better to get licked than never to have put 
up a game fight. 


By the Editor 





PIERRE S. DU PONT 


New head of the largest automobile organization in 
America 


“He is by far the ablest duPont the family 
has ever produced.” Years ago a leading mem- 
ber of the duPont family thus described Pierre 
S. duPont to me. Coleman duPont was the 

one then most widely 


NEW COLOSSUS known and doing the 


ARISES IN biggest things. Since 
AUTOMOBILE then, however, Pierre 
INDUSTRY has come to the front 


very notably. Not only 
did he make a record as head of the famous 
duPont powder plants, but he quickly began 
to make history in the chemical and dye indus- 
tries. The truth, although it is little known, 
is that the duPonts have invested more in 
these industries than they ever invested in their 
powder business. 

And now Pierre S. duPont springs to the 
front as the most important figure in the whole 
automobile industry of America. The largest 
automobile enterprise in America is not Ford’s. 
It is General Motors. This company controls 
such well-known cars as the Buick, Chevrolet, 
Cadillac, McLaughlin, Oakland, Oldsmobile and 
Scripps-Booth, while its trucks include the 
Chevrolet, G. M. C., Oldsmobile and Samson. 
Their business next year will probably exceed 
$1,000,000,000. It is the U. S. Steel Corporation 
of the automobile industry. Some time ago the 
duPonts acquired a substantial interest in the 
concern, and now control has been secured 
through the purchase of more than 3,000,000 
shares of common stock from William C. Dur- 
ant, the wizard who raised the enterprise to 
its present gigantic proportions. It is worth 
noting that associated with Pierre S. duPont in- 
this epochal transaction are J. P. Morgan & 
Company. 





Not how much money a man has, but how 
he uses it, breeds Bolshevism or the reverse. 
I know one multi-millionaire who has given 
each of his two sons, the merest youths, a 
Rolls-Royce and a per- 
sonal chauffeur. These 


MILLIONAIRES 

WHO kids are allowed to cut 
BREED all sorts of capers and 
BOLSHEVISM to run up bills without 


limit. Their gross os- 
tentation and extravagance can have only one 
effect upon the minds of those before whom 
they flaunt their ill-spent wealth. I know an- 
other multi-millionaire whose sons, of college 
age, are granted only a very moderate allow- 
ance and have to render a full accounting of 
their expenditures every month. They live no 
more sumptuously than many youths earning 
their way through college. Their father takes 
a keen interest in all their doings, and they, 
in turn, worship him, whereas in the other 
case I have mentioned the relations are totally 
different. 

Some men of great wealth are scrupulously 
careful not to offend the feelings of others 
not comfortably circumstanced. I know one 
millionaire, noted for his generosity, who never 
sends a typewritten reply to any request for 
assistance. Every letter is written by hand. 
His reasoning is this. “A typewritten letter 
looks very cold and even haughty to poor peo-. 
ple struggling with misfortune and hungry for 
sympathy. They are accustomed only to hand- 
writing, and the handwritten letter, therefore, 
appeals to them as more natural and warmer.” 

Wealth is like poison. Poison can some- 
times, when properly used, accomplish results 
not attainable in any other way. But, if mis- 
applied, it can entail fatal consequences. Of 
late years there has been an unmistakable 
growth of antagonism to enormous fortunes, 
and unless millionaires ponder their ways, 
this swelling sentiment may find its way to 
the statute books. The plutocrat who fur- 
nishes each of his young children with a Rolls- 
Royce and a special chauffeur, and allows them 
to cut up as they jolly well please, is doing 
nothing illegal, but he is breeding Bolshevism. 
Reports of banquets served on plates of solid 
gold no longer make the populace gape, only 
angry. Wealth carries with it responsibilities. 
Not the least of these responsibilities is the 
responsibility of not using it in a way that will 
incite resentment against wealth and stir up 
clamor to unhorse the wealthy. 

Millionaires, watch your step. 

oe ea 

“The pen is mightier than the sword.’ Not un- 
less you push it. 

+ &-0 


Concentration begets penetration. 
.&.4 
If you are on the right track, the winds and 
tides are with you and will get you there in the 
end—if you don’t give up. 
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earn their traveling expenses and have conse- 
quently been called in. “It’s no use sending 
salesmen out just now,” is the plaint of many 

concerns. The easy 


“IT’S NO USE thing always is to do 


SENDING nothing, to sit back, to 
OUT give up in disgust. But 
SALESMEN” 


that leads nowhere— 
except to bankruptcy. 
No man or company ever succeeded by allow- 
ing difficulties to bring despair. It has been 
so easy to get business for several years that 
too many people now imagine that everything 
has gone wrong when orders no longer drop 
into their lap. For a full volume of business 
to come in without effort is not the natural, 
but the unnatural thing. The time has come 
to forget the lulling, devitalizing experience 
of the last few years and to jump into the 
arena and battle for business. 

The popular thing at present is to trounce 

retailers for not immediately slashing their 
prices as much as raw materials and goods 
have been slashed in primary markets. Is it 
not possible, however, for manufacturers to 
do something more effective than merely be- 
rate their retail customers? Suppose the sales- 
men who have been called in and are now 
swelling the pessimistic chorus were sent out 
to make a thorough investigation of how each 
retailer is circumstanced in the matter of the 
amount of goods he has on hand, the prices he 
paid for them, the extent of the reductions 
already made, his future price plans, etc. And 
then suppose manufacturers were to say to the 
retailer: “Instead of keeping up prices until 
you can move all those high-cost stocks, sup- 
pose you immediately mark them down to a 
replacement basis. This will, of course, entail 
a serious loss. But as this appears to be the 
only way to get things going again satisfac- 
torily, both for you and for us, we will fill your 
new requirements at actual cost to us. You 
will then be able to harvest a good profit on 
these new goods and thus make up at least 
a part of your loss.” 

If, as is so generally proclaimed, the present 
deadlock is chiefly due to the maintaining of 
high prices by retailers, surely it behooves 
everyone in the financial and business world 
to do everything possible to break this dead- 
lock. Practical co-operation will do more than 
ill-tempered condemnation. The banks should 
do their bit by lowering their interest charges 
where this would facilitate matters. Manu- 
facturers could help either in the way here 
suggested or by some other means. Let’s not 
stop at lambasting the retailer. Let’s co-oper- 
ate with him. 

* * * 

There’s always a market—at a price. 

* *« * 


“Between 300,000 and 400,000 children in the 
United States last year were without schooling.” 
This deficit will cost the country and industry a 
sweet penny by and by. 

* * x 

To check unemployment, subscribe for the “e.x- 

port” securities shortly to be offercd you. 
* * x 


Shun case. 








Many salesmen have found it impossible to 
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About this time every year Henry Ford, well-known automobile manufacturer ; Thomas A. Edison, famous 
inventor; John Burroughs, noted naturalist, and Harvey S. Firestone gather for a quiet week-end in 


“God’s Country.” 
reunion took place. 


The above photo was taken at Yama Farms Inn, Napanoch, N. Y., where this year’s 
On another page of this issue is told why the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 


of which Harvey S. Firestone is president, is one of “The Best Kept Plants in America” 


When the original J. P. Morgan died the 
general belief was that the firm would de- 
cline. Instead, the house of Morgan is far 
more influential, far more powerful, far 
wealthier today than it 
was in the heyday of 
its founder. True, its 
connection with the 
New Haven collapse 
was a blow from which 
it still suffers, particularly throughout New 
England, where I have found that the bitter- 
est feeling still exists on that score. By far 
the biggest banking stroke of the whole war 
was the landing of the fiscal agency of the 
British Government by Morgan & Company, 
thus giving the house a power never ap- 
proached even by the Rothschilds. It also 
netted the firm many, many millions in com- 
mission. In other ways the Morgan partners 
have been developing the ramifications of the 
firm. They promise to attain in the industrial 
field as great a place as they occupied in the 
railroad field when it was in the development 
stage. And you will have noticed that it was a 
Morgan partner, Thomas W. Lamont, who 
was commissioned by Britain, France and 
Japan to carry through the plan for financing 
China by the so-called “Consortium.” 

Morgan & Company’s association with the 
duPonts in gaining control of General Motors 
will give the bankers the same status in’ the 
automobile industry which they already have 
in the steel industry through their connection 
with the U. S. Steel Corporation. The chances 
are that the duPont-Morgan interests will 
greatly develop the General Motors Com- 
pany’s hold upon the automobile business. 
Every now and again some fairly desirable 
automobile concern goes lame. General Mo- 
tors may hereafter be in a position to gather 
in the lame ducks. The financial community 
welcomes the advent of two such powerful 
groups as the duPonts and Morgan & Com- 
pany into the automobile industry on a colossal 
scale, as the effect is expected to be stabilizing. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
ARE BECOMING 
MORE POWERFUL 
THAN EVER 


Running into Charles E. Mitchell, president 
of the National City Company, the day Wall 
Street was having its worst spasms, I re- 
marked to him, “These must be strenuous days 
for you.” He imme- 
diately replied, “I make 
every day a strenuous 
day in our shop.” Food 
for thought in that re- 
mark, is there not? It 
was the literal truth, for since Mr. Mitchell 
took hold of the National City Company he 
has developed it from a minor concern into 
the foremost enterprise of its kind in America, 
with half a hundred or more branches and 
forces of salesmen covering every state of the 
Union. This growth could not have been 
achieved by taking things easy. It has been 
possible only through “making every day a 
strenuous day” for everyone in the organi- 
zation. I recall that in the early days Mr. 
Mitchell once remarked to me: “A president's 
job is to pump enthusiasm into his organiza- 
tion and to keep on pumping enthusiasm into 
it every day and every week and every month of 
the year.” ‘Too many business concerns have 
fallen out of the habit of putting forth strenu- 
ous effort. Orders have come so easy for 
several years that the selling end of many 
organizations has become flabby, lazy and in- 
different. 

This would not be a bad slogan for every 
business concern to send to each member of 


its force: “Make every day a strenuous day.” 
2 « 


THIS EXECUTIVE 
MAKES EVERY 
DAY A VERY 
STRENUOUS DAY 


To work more, eat less. 
oe 
Germany and some other European countries 
are producing far too much paper money and for 
too little else. 


* * * 
More than 1920 will expire on December 31. 
en 6 


Instead of spending so much sympathy on 
“movie” characters in misfortune, suppose you di- 
rect some of it to persons you know? 
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Every man having an income of $40,000 a 
ear is a millionaire. That’s the delightfully 
simple formula newspapers apply in analyzing 
the income tax returns. Thus we read head- 
lines like this: “5,264 


REPORTS FEWER Fewer Millionaires.” 


MILLIONAIRES The official figures cov- 
BUT MORE PEOPLE ering 1918, recently is- 
WELL-TO-DO sued, reveal that there 


was this decrease in 
the number of individuals paying taxes on 
000 or more income a year as compared 
with 1917. Of course, this is an absurd method 
of computing the number of millionaires in 
America—the 1918 total is put at 20,944. It is 
safe to say that not one man in ten having a 
$40,000, or even a $50,000 income is a mil- 
lionaire. Lots of men making $40,000 a year 
haven’t saved $100,000, to say nothing of 
$1,000,000. 

The most interesting feature of these (be- 
lated) income tax statistics is not the 5,246 
decrease in incomes of $40,000 a year or more, 
or the fall in those having an income of $1,000,- 
000 or more a year from 206 in 1906 to 141 in 
1917 and to 67 in 1918. The most significant 
revelation was an increase of no less than 76 
per cent. in the number of those getting from 
$2,000 to $3,000 a year. 

As few subjects are more discussed than sal- 
aries, wages and incomes, the following table 
may be worth clipping out for reference: 





Income Classes Net Income Total Tax 
$1,000 to $2,000.......... $2,232,354,571 $26,481,602 
2000 to $3,000.........4: 3,626,824,833 35,415,344 
$3,000 to $5,000.......... 3,535,219,007 82,928,720 
$5,000 to $10,000......... 2,145,690,016 93,057,963 
$10,000 to $25,000........ 1,736,548,050 142,448,679 
$25,000 to $50,000........ 978,042,710 130,240,648 
$50,000 to $100,000....... 679,720,737 147,428,655 
$100,000 to $150,000...... 284,106,740 95,680,064 
$150,000 to $300,000...... 305,024,817 136,155,916 
$300,000 to $500,000...... 144,545,428 79,164,847 
$500,000 to $1,000,000.... 119,075,548 69,834,148 
$1,000,000 and over...... 137,486,892 88,885,249 

TOR. cccamadmsceemeiwe $15,924,639,355 $1,127,721,835 

Average No. of 

Income Classes Tax Returns 

SLGOD te GE tees nec casiceccann $17.46 1,516,938 
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S200) to SE R00. Tw... cscess- 23.66 1,496,878 
Ee a 88.95 932,336 
$5000 to $10,000::.........:... 291.39 319,356 
$10,000 to $25,000............. 1,222.01 116,569 
$25,000 to $50,000............. 4,563.12 28,542 
$50,000 to $100,000............ 14,748.70 9,996 
$100,000 to $150,000........... 40,576.79 2,358 
$150,000 to $300,000........... 89,871,89 1,514 
$300,000 to $500,000........... 207,237.82 382 
$500,000 to $1,000,000......... 392,326.67 178 
$1,000,000 and over........... 1,326,645.51 67 

ME, os0t6 bso sseoekeaesead oe $254.85 4,425,114 


Fit yourself to start right on January first by 

making the most of December. 
oe « 

Some men find the running of a business organiza- 

tion tolerably easy; others are perpetually snowed 

under with duties which they never seem to be able 

to overtake. The other day I called upon the 

head of one of the largest 


THE FAITH enterprises in the world, 
BUSINESS MEN and what do you think he 
HAVE IN ONE was doing? A dispute 
WHO IS FAIR had arisen among certain 


business men, involving 
questions of equity and importance. Instead of 
going to court, all parties to the disagreement de- 
cided to ask this corporation head to decide the 
matter. They duly came, and each side presented 
its case. Having previously been a lawyer, the 
arbitrator, somewhat to the surprise of the dis- 
putants, rendered his reasoned decision imme- 
diately. Moreover, all parties accepted it as just. 

When I asked him how on earth he found time 
to undertake such a task, he replied: “Plenty of 
hard work agrees with me. I work fast. And I 
like it. It would be bad for me if I were to 
slow down.” Yet this man is over seventy. 

The secret of his ability to accomplish so much 
lies in his thorough mastery of everything con- 
nected with his business and his success in cre- 
ating and holding together an organization that 
functions with smooth efficiency. Some particular 
official is the logical one to handle each problem 
that arises. There is, therefore, a complete ab- 
sence of confusion, duplication and working at 
cross purposes. His plan might be summed up 
in two words: “Systematize; deputize.” 
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worker, 


A keen-minded 


discussing the 
wholesale closing of factories, made this 
penetrating remark: “Employers are quick to 
get injunctions against strikes. Why can’t we 
get injunctions against 
closing mills?” Em- 
ployers would do well 
to let their minds dwell 
on this query. It is 
likely to be asked by 
quite a few workmen if so many plants are 
closed down that bread lines and soup kitchens 
become necessary. Kansas already has a law 
prohibiting both strikes and lockouts. And, 
after all, the closing of a plant amounts to a 
lockout, no matter what led up to the closing. 
The infinite importance of grappling with this 
problem of providing steady employment was 
emphasized in our last issue. Unless em- 
ployers convince the working classes that they 
are conscientiously striving to minimize re- 
current periods of widespread unemployment, 
trouble will arise sooner or later, and perhaps 
sooner rather than later. 

No sensible person has any sympathy with 
the lazy Socialist who proclaims, “The world 
owes me a living,” and who does not bestir 
himself to collect the debt. But most people 
have deep, genuine sympathy with the honest 
workman who, through no fault of his own, 
is thrown on the street and cannot find work. 

We are rapidly approaching the day when 
steady employment will be demanded as the 
birthright of every able-bodied, willing, ef- 
ficient worker in this democracy. The employ- 
ing classes ought to read the handwriting on 
the wall and arouse themselves. 

a 


HE ASKS, “WHY 
NOT INJUNCTIONS 
AGAINST 

CLOSING MILLS?” 


Many a millionaire is bankrupt as a man. 
* * * 


The quality I most admire is Courage. 


oo. 
My, but silk shirts have lost their lustre. 
* * * 


Imagination without knowledge, training and 
experience is like lightning—uncontrolled electric- 
ity, liable to do damage. 








WANTED: 
Ten Thousand New Friends 


This call is not entirely selfish. 


When you introduce “FORBES” io your business 
friends you are also doing them a good turn—you 
are helping them as much as you are helping us. 


At the same time you are making it possible for 
us to give you a better magazine. So you benefit, 
too. 


Our suggestion is this: We would like to mail two 
get-acquainted copies of “FORBES” Magazine to ten 
of your business friends. We will stand most of the 
expense if you will supply the names of executives 
who ought to be reading “FORBES”. In other 
words, for only 5c. apiece (regular price is 20 cents 
a copy) we will mail two introductory copies of 
“FORBES”, one current issue and one back number, 
provided you send ten or more names at one time, 
before December 15, 1920. 


If the names are carefully chosen we feel sure that 
90% will be glad to become permanent subscribers 
upon your personal recommendation. 


Won’t you be one of the thousand old friends to 
bring us ten thousand new friends? 


Friends for a Dollar Bill! 


B. C. Forbes, Editor, 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


closed, at your limited special rate. 


to subscribe. 


Et St — I | San Senet © 


You Can Introduce “FORBES” to Ten 





—_ 








(Copy or Clip This Coupon and Mail Before December 15, 1920) 
Dt sc). end. eeismenak beaker ekaaeene 


Please send two introductory copies of “FORBES” to each of the ten names en- 
You may notify them that the magazines are 
being sent at my request, to make them acquainted with “FORBES”, because I think 
they will find it so interesting and so useful to a business executive that they will want 


(Canada, 40c. extra postage on 10 names; Foreign, 80c. extra postage on 10 names.) 
I enclose $1.00 in payment for the above; or I will mail check on receipt of bill. 


eee eee ewe eee eee eee eee ereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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EXPECTS RECOVERY IN TWO MONTHS 


and you will find that whenever com- 

modity prices move in one direction, 
quotations for fixed-rate securities move in the 
other direction; and while the movement in 
securities does not begin immediately a fall in 
commodity prices sets in, it invariably follows 
after the transition stage has had its effect upon 
the money market and upon the minds of in- 
vestors. This basic principle should be kept 
prominently in mind at this time. , 

We have had tremendous inflation of prices all 
around, due to causes now well understood, and 
the present liquidation in commodity and produce 
markets is the logical consequence. To my mind, 
the fall in commodity, merchandise and produce 
prices has been more rapid than was necessary, 
with the result that all buyers are holding off, not- 
withstanding that the statistical records do not 
show an oversupply of any but one or two com- 
modities. Therefore, as soon as retail merchants 
have cleaned out their shelves, which ought to be 
effected within the next six weeks or two months, 
the stagnation, which has been acute, should give 
place to a period of active buying, because actual 
consumption has not diminished to any very great 
extent. Resumption of buying will immediately 
have an influence upon prices, and this, in turn, 
will hasten the placing of further orders. _ 

The stabilizing of prices at new levels in such 
staples as sugar, silk, wool, cotton, grain, coffee, 
cocoa and leather will bring a resumption of at 
least fairly good business for another period— 
whether for six months, nine months of twelve 
months would be hard to foretell. Rubber and 
copper may lag in the general recovery, because 
there has been over-production and curtailed de- 
mand. 

Clearly, the fall in prices must have a potent 
effect on the cost of living, and also on the price 
of money, particularly in view of the drastic 
liquidation of goods. 


Lower Rates for Money 


I make a distinction, however, between capital 
and credit. I think capital is going to be scarce 
for some time. The demands for new capital that 
have not been satisfied for a number of years are 
very great and are going to continue to be great 
for a long period. 

Money in the sense of credit, on the other hand, 
is bound to be easiet because of the decline in the 
volume of business and in prices. While the fact 
that capital is to be scare may militate against any 
unusual advance in fixed-rate securities of the 
first order, easier rates for current money will at 
least keep those securities from declining to any 
extent, and as money continues easy, the investor 
will summon up courage to come in and buy se- 
curities bearing a fixed rate of interest. 

When do I expect the stabilization of prices to 
begin? 

Within the next sixty days. 

Take sugar. Inordinate speculation in Cuba 
sent prices sky-rocketing. They have now dropped 
to an extreme level, precipitating such a financial 
crisis in Cuba that a moratorium was declared, 
which, of course, keeps the situation in statu quo. 
All buyers have been holding off, hoping to buy at 
cheaper prices, especially as the new crop is com- 
ing along. But the world’s needs are to be very 
heavy. England, France, Belgium, in fact, all 
countries outside of the Certral Empires, will be 
extensive buyers. Millions in this country have 
bought relatively little sugar, either when the 
prices became exorbitant or since the decline be- 
gan. They are also hoping for lower prices. But 
buying in this country cannot be much longer de- 
layed and, as I say, when the demand again be- 
comes active, prices are certain to show firmness. 

Nor can the stagnation in South America con- 
tinue very long. There will surely come a resump- 
tion of business, although on a different scale of 
prices. 


Ee the history of the last thirty years 
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Noted Banker Analyzes Outlook 
for General Business and 
Also Securities 


By James Brown 


Brown Brothers & Company, International 
Bankers in New York 


In an Interview with the Editor of “Forbes” 


Brazil’s financial condition has governed the 
state of the coffee market. Only recently Brazil 
authorized $8,000,000 more paper currency, set- 
ting exchange against the country more than ever 
before, and thus reacting on the price of coffee in 
outside markets. The premium which has been 
brought about on the American dollar has, indeed, 
interfered with business to a very great extent 
between us and almost all Central and South 
American countries. Although they are all on a 
gold basis except Brazil, obstacles have been placed 
against gold shipments. As they are all heavy ex- 
porting countries, if they would only allow gold to 
be exported now it would all flow back to them at 
the end of their crop season. Argentina, for ex- 
ample, has $500,000,000 gold, yet prevents any of 
it leaving the country. 


Predicament of Southern Countries 


Heavy losses will be sustained in all those Latin 
American countries when they find themselves 
forced to dispose of their new crops on an entirely 
different basis, while the losses will be still more 
severe in the case of those who have withheld their 
old crops from the market. All these countries 
over-imported. A great many cancellations fol- 
lowed, and those goods are still the property of 
Americans, who are thus unable to get their mon- 
ey and are practically unable to find any market 
for their goods. This condition, extremely un- 
pleasant for the time being, will, however, eventu- 
ally correct itself, because consumption will over- 
take supplies and create a demand for these goods. 

Turning our attention across the Atlantic, we 
must keep our minds on the power of Europe to 
throw manufactured goods into this country. Our 
imports have increased and are going to increase. 
As long as rates of exchange are at the present 
levels there is great opportunity for Europe to 
dump her surplus over here or into countries 
where sales are made in competition with us. Eng- 
land, and in some lines, France and Belgium, are 
going to be keen competitors of ours, and I should 
not be at all surprised to see textiles, steel and 
some other manufactured goods coming into this 
country, and certainly going into South America 
and the Far East, within the next six months at 
prices which we will not be able to meet. Where 
raw material has to be bought from us, presuma- 
bly Europe will not be able to compete, because it 
will have to pay the high exchange premium to get 
the raw material. But where raw materials are 
bought from countries where the exchanges are 
not so heavily against England, France and Bel- 
gium, the competition of these countries will be 
severe. : 

That is the second stage that we will experience. 
It is not at all likely to develop until some time 
after our recovery has begun. Nine months or a 
year from now, however, this matter may become 
one of grave importance. France, for instance, 
through the acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, has 
enormously strengthened her ability to compete in 
the world’s steel markets, and her competition may 
have to be reckoned with by American companies. 

When I speak of a recovery in business being 
likely within the next two months, I mean that 
orders will begin to be placed with manufacturers 
and merchants and that there will be an end of the 
absolute stagnation that exists at the present time. 
I do not mean that I expect as active business as 








we had at the beginning of this year or during last 
ear. 

. There will still be more men than jobs. Labor 
will be obliged to adjust itself to the changed con. 
ditions, just as business finds itself obliged to ad- 
just itself. Whether wise counsels will prevail 
among labor leaders, permitting the adjustments 
to be effected smoothly, or whether disturbances 
will be incited, remains to be seen. Judging from 
recent conferences held by the chief labor leaders, 
they are alive to the facts of the situation, and 
their soliciting the advice of a man like Mr. Hooy- 
er encourages the hope that labor will follow a ra- 
tional, sensible course. 

The end of the year may bring quite a few fail- 
ures, although probably few of very great magni- 
tude. After these are out of the way and the year- 
end settlements have been made, the way will be 
paved for the advent of sounder, more normal con- 
ditions. I look for enough buying to start moder- 
ate business activity, and this activity will be 
healthier than before, for merchants and manufac- 
turers will not have the feeling, which they had 
when prices were abnormal, that they are sitting 
on a volcano. 

No statement about present conditions of busi- 
ness and its nearby future would be complete with- 
out a word on taxation. When prices were high 
and margins of profits wide, the effect on business 
of the existing system of taxation was not serious; 
but with lower prices and restricted volume of out- 
put a narrowing of the margin of profit is natural 
and certain. It is then that men will consider 
whether the incentive to effect economy in opera- 
tion in order to be successful is properly compen- 
sated when success is measured by increasing 
rates of taxation and decreasing percentage of 
profit. In my opinion, there can be no return of 
real prosperity in this country until our whole sys- 
tem of taxation is revised and private initiative 
and incentive to progress is encouraged and not 
discouraged, as at present. 





Am I An American? 


The time has come when every citizen of this 
Nation should halt in his daily doings and, search- 
ing his soul, ask himself the question: “Am [ an 
American? In my actions, am I squaring myself 
with the great American principles of Liberty, 
Justice and Equality, which have been the great 
constructive forces for the advancement and up- 
lift of Humanity ?” 

The man who would subject the national life 
and all of its interest to the will of his group is 
an unrighteous and a disloyal citizen. He is un- 
righteous because he would substitute selfish ag- 
grancdizement for fixed principles of justice. He 
is disloyal because he denies his allegiance to his 
country and gives it to the particular class to 
which he belongs and beyond which his narrow 
vision and perverted purpose do not reach. 

Americanism cannot live—this Nation as con- 
ceived by our fathers, cannot endure under the 
shackles of class control. When the laws are de- 
fied and mob violence resorted to, we must meet 
it with force and see to it that life and property 
are protected.—Governor Goodrich of Indiana. 

* * * 


The crying evil of the young man who enters 
the business world today is the lack of application, 
preparation, thoroughness, with ambition but with- 
out the willingness to struggle to gain his desired 
end.—Theodore N. Vail. 

a 


Sometimes horse sense tells a man to say 
“Nay !”—Good Hardware. 





“What Business Men Should Eat” 
is the title of a helpful, common-sense 


article to appear in the next issue of 
“Forbes.” 
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Harnesses Glaciers and Turns 
Millions of Acres Into 
Golden Fields 


By Earle Hooker Eaton 


out honor save in his own country.” This 

story is about such a prophet, who was 
sneered at and abused for years, but lived to 
hear himself universally acclaimed as a real 
prophet whose prophecies have “made good” 
100 per cent. 

This prophet, this man of true vision, is Col. 
John S. Dennis, C. M. G., Chief Commissioner 
of Colonization and Development of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway. Some prophets lie 
awake and dodge scow-loads of bricks. Sleep- 
less nights may have been Col Dennis’ lot, but 
he never dodged anything. He had staked his 
word, his reputation, his position, and millions 
of his company’s money on the proposition 
that Southern Alberta needed irrigation, and 
he backed that word with undaunted courage 
and confidence. 

Today he knows more about Canada’s West- 
er!’ Empire—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Britsh 
Columbia and Alberta—than any other man. 
And that is why today he is a prophet with 
honor even in his own country. 

Born in Toronto in 1856, he attended the To- 
ronto and Kingston grammar schools and Up- 
per Canada College, and was also graduated 
from the Military School at Kingston. serving 
later as a lieutenant in the Governor General’s 
Foot Guards at Ottawa. His father, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. S. Dennis, was the first Sur- 
veyor General of Canada and subsequently 
First Deputy Minister of the Interior. At the 
age of sixteen young Dennis went to Manitoba 
to engage in surveying work for the Domin- 
ion government. 

The end of the journey found him very ill. 
and carried from the train he was not expected 
to live. The fresh, bracing air of the prairies 
soon placed him on his feet, however, and from 
1872 to 1879 he rode the vast plains which were 
the domain of countless bison and thousands 
of Indians. At that time there was no settle- 
ment of importance between Winnipeg and 
Victoria except Portage la Prairie. In 1877. 
when he was only twenty-one, he was grad- 
uated and commissioned as a Dominion topo- 
graphical surveyor and was in charge of a 
party of twenty-five who were carrying the 
first government survey west of the South 
Saskatchewan River. 

These surveys were marked with mounds of 
earth. While they were at work their camp 


S \YS the old saw. “A prophet is not with- 








The great Bassano Dam of southern Alberta, Canada, which has transformed vast tracts of barren, undeveloped 

prairie land into rich, fertile soil. The head gates, operated by electricity, control a discharge into the main canal 

of 3,800 cubic feet of water per second. The main canals, secondary canals and distributing ditches are 2,500 miles 
long, covering the largest irrigation area in North America. 


was invaded by several hundred Assiniboine 
braves, led by a bad Indian named Chief 
Dressy Man. The Indians were running buf- 
falo and were in an ugly, threatening mood 
because they claimed the mounds frightened 
the animals and drove them away. The In- 
dians were well armed, while Dennis’ party, 
outnumbered nearly twenty to one, did not 
display a single weapon. 

Singling out young Dennis, Chief Dressy 
Man told him the white men must stop build- 
ing the mounds and go away. If they did not 
do so, Dressy Man intimated what would hap- 
pen by very significant pantomime. Drawing 
a big knife, he snatched Dennis’ hat off and 
ran the blade around his head, giving a real- 
istic imitation of taking a scalp without act- 
ually severing a hair. ; 

Dennis withstood the ordeal without a sign 
of fear and the Indians, with dark looks and 
threatening gestures, rode away. As they 
were disappearing across the prairie, Dennis 
put on his hat and ordered his men back to 
work. Eight years later, during the Riel Re- 
bellion, Dennis captured Chief Dressy Man, 
who was hanged for participating in the out- 
break of halfbreeds and Indians. 

For twenty years Dennis saw life on Can- 
ada’s western plains much as the Indians saw 
it. He was like a young centaur—half man and 
half horse—for he spent days, weeks and 











Colonel John S. Dennis, Chief Commissioner of Colonization and Development of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
who conceived and carried out the construction of the famous Bassano Dam of South Alberta, Canada. 


months on horseback, living on pemmican 
when no fresh meat was in sight, killing and 
eating the buffalo when a herd was sighted, 
breathing the unpolluted air of the prairies 
and sleeping under the stars. It was the life 
strenuous, but it made him fit physically and 
mentally for the great tasks of the future, and 
today he is sixty-three years young. 

These years were years of work and study 
—study of soil conditions, rainfall, topography, 
natural resources—and as he studied he had 
visions of a time when the vast plains from 
Winnipeg to the far distant Canadian Rockies 
would be dotted with farm houses and miles 
upon miles of golden grain, when great herds 
of domestic cattle would replace the millions 
of buffalo whose trails scarred the prairie from 
horizon to horizon. He loved the west and 
within him grew an ambition to do all in his 
power to change the visions to reality. 


Puts Down Indian Rebellion 


Joining the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1879, 
Dennis engaged in engineering and surveying 
for three years, during which he laid out the 
southern portion of Winnipeg and constructed 
that section’s first trunk sewer system. After 
two years of private practice as engineer, he 
found practical use for his military training. 
Louis Riel and his halfbreeds, outlaws and In- 
dians had set the west aflame with insurrec- 
tion, and Dennis organized and commanded 
the Mounted Intelligence Corps attached to 
Gen. Middleton’s army. These men, popularly 
known as “Dennis’ Scouts,” were surveyors 
and pioneers who knew the country as well 
as their foes. Captain Dennis and his men 
did excellent work, Dennis himself being men- 
tioned in despatches for bravery and meri- 
torious services at the battle of Batoche. 
When the Riel Rebellion ended Dennis was 


‘transferred to the reserve of officers with the 


brevet rank of major. 

Dennis’ first task with the scouts was to buy 
150 horses for them. Purchased in a hurry, 
they were a wild and unruly lot. 

“There wasn’t much of a choice between 
them,” Col. Dennis said recently, “but to be 
perfectly fair I gave each horse a number and 
each scout drew his horse’s number from a hat. 
The troop got orders to parade next morning. 
I gave the order to saddle, and in about three 
minutes the prairie for half-a-mile around was 
covered with horses, saddles and men. Nearly 
every horse was a bucking broncho, and few 
had ever been ridden. The air was full of 
flying hoofs, and many a scout hit the prairie 
head first like a pile driver. It was the most 
undignified parade I ever reviewed, But in 
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three weeks every horse was well trained and 
fairly docile.” 

In 1885, the year of the rebellion, Dennis re- 
joined the Dominion government service and 
by 1892 had risen to become chief inspector of 
surveys. The Northwest territorial govern- 
ment secured his services as chief engineer in 
1896, and in 1899 he became deputy minister 
of public works. He had made a study of irri- 
gation in the United States and of conditions 


in the semi-arid belt in Alberta extending 160 


miles north of the Montana line, and from 
Saskatchewan westward to the Canadian 
Rockies. The soil of this part of Alberta is 
exceedingly rich and fertile, but there had 
been years when the rainfall was not sufficient, 
and Dennis became convinced that where the 
topography was favorable irrigation should be 
resorted to on a big scale. 

After careful study and arduous labor, in 
1902 he submitted to the government a report 
of about 140 printed pages covering the soil, 
temperature, rainfall, evaporation, topography, 
water supply and canal surveys of the region, 
stating that attempts to raise crops watered 
only by nature’s showers were futile in cer- 
tain years, and recommending that a full and 
comprehensive handbook regarding irrigation 
should be issued by the territorial government. 
The report covered 64,621,169 acres, or a total 
of 99,108 square miles. It was a big job, but 
it was Alberta’s first big step in the right 
direction. 

Meanwhile, as chief engineer for the gov- 
ernment, Dennis had acquired practical expe- 
rience in supervising the construction of the 
Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company’s 
100,000-acre block near Lethbridge. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway became interested in 
and finally acquired this block, and in 1902 
engaged Dennis as superintendent of irriga- 
tion and chief engineer of irrigation projects. 
The company had been given a large quantity 
of land by the Dominion as a reward for its 
enterprise in building the first transcontinental 
railway in Canada. Of this, 3,000,000 acres had 
not been allotted, and Dennis recommended 
that the company choose that number of acres 
in the semi-arid region between Calgary and 
Medicine Hat, dam the Bow River at Bassano 
and irrigate 600,000 acres. 


Prepares Valuable Data 


Voluminous reports covering all the scien- 
tific and engineering phases of the titanic task, 
as well as estimates concerning costs and sale 
values of the land when irrigated, accompanied 
the recommendation. Lord Shaughnessy, then 
president of the Canadian Pacific and a far- 
sighted business genius, approved of the enter- 
prise and secured the money to finance it. 

Under Dennis’ supervision the great Bassano 
dam was built, as well as canals to carry the 
waters of the Bow to the vast acreage, and 
the largest irrigation project in North Amer- 
ica, with an area greater than the total irri- 
gated area in either Colorado or California 
was completed at a cost of $15,000,000. /ts 
canals and ditches have a length greater than 
Canada’s longest. river, the Mackenzie, and 
greater than the rail distance from Halifax to 
Vancouver. 

Ensuing events must have reminded Dennis 
of the French monarch who said prophetically, 
“After us the deluge!” Dennis had been after 
the deluge from the Bow River and had got 
it by becoming responsible for the expenditure 
of a king’s ransom; but now the deluge was 
after him and threatening to engulf him. At 
first the land did not sell well. Farmers 
showed reluctance to pay more for irrigated 
than for semi-arid land. The project had had 
many critics who declared that irrigation was 
unnecessary, and these increased in numbers. 
To make matters even worse, for several years 
the rainfall was far greater than normal and 
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bumper crops for dry farmers raised a howl of 
protest from farmers who had bought irri- 
gated farms. They threatened to sue the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, and some of them got their 
money back and surrendered their land. 

Dennis had worked very hard. Every phase 
of the great scheme had been planned with 
intelligence and skill. There ‘had been no 
guesswork. For example, he had estimated 
that the eastern section of the irrigation block 
would cost $8,648,960. The actual cost was 
$8,500,000. Everything had come out right 
except the popularity of the venture. Hurt, 
but undaunted by hostile criticism, Dennis 
toiled on steadily, never for a moment losing 
faith in himself nor in the enterprise. 

Gradually the tumult died down and there 
was a turn for the better. The irrigated farms 
in the western section were all taken up and 
were producing splendid crops. A noted ex- 
pert, Samuel Fortier, consulting irrigation en- 
gineer of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, made a thorough investigation of 
the Alberta project in 1915 and wrote the foi- 
lowing about Dennis: 

“Some day a grateful people will honor this 
pioneer empire builder in much the same way as 
Italy has honored Count Cavour, whose genius 
made possible the completion of the Cavour 
Canal in the valley of the Po.” 


Sneers Turn to Cheers 


Slowly but steadily the great $15,000,000 
venture continued to justify its existence both 
from a farming and financial standpoint. The 
critics began to waver. There were fewer 
sneers. Perhaps this man Dennis might be 
right, after all. Then came the three dry years 
—1917, 1918 and 1919—when irrigation proved 
that it was crop insurance. There was but a 
partial crop on land which was not irrigated, 
while irrigated land produced a yield of the 
“bumper” variety. 

Disgruntled farmers who had made loud la- 
mentation because they had paid $25 per acre, 
refused to sell their irrigated land for $100 and 
even $125. One man who had paid $25 and led 
a party of settlers in a demand for the return of 
his money—which was granted—slipped back as 
still as a mouse and paid $75 an acre for an 
irrigated farm similar to the one he had spurned! 

Sneers changed to cheers, and one editor 
who had been a severe critic, said in his own 
paper: “I take off my hat to John S. Dennis. 
I didn’t believe in him. Now I do.” 

The Prophet of the Plains had come into his 
own. 

Naturally, a man of John S. Dennis’ sterling 
character and ability has not ceased to grow. 
He was born to lead and to command. Criti- 
cism did not stop him; it only made him work 
and fight the harder. His first promotion with 
the Canadian Pacific was to the office of land 


commissioner ; then he became assistant to th 
second vice-president, assistant to tie vice 
president, assistant to the president in ¢, 
west, assistant to the president at Montreal 
and finally Chief Commissioner of the Depart. 
ment of Colonization and Development, », 
sponsible for the care, sale and proper settle. 
ment of millions of acres of the company’s 
lands. His activities cover Canada, the Unite 
States, the British Isles and parts of Europe 
and he is almost as well known in New Yor; 
and Chicago as he is in Calgary, Winnipe 

and Montreal. s 

In June, 1917, when Great Britain and Cap. 
ada urgently needed soldiers, he was commis. 
sioned as a lieutenant-colonel and later as , 
colonel for duty with the British and Canadiay 
Recruiting Mission in the United States, A, 
second in command of the mission, first in Chj. 
cago and later in New York, he was the lead. 
ing spirit in an intensive campaign which 
brought 45,000 British and Canadians to the 
colors. In September, 1918, he was detailed 
for duty with the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force to Siberia, and crossed the Pacific to 
take command of the lines of communication, 
deal with transportation, accommodations an( 
general information and officiate as commis. 
sioner of the Red Cross. 

In striking contrast, it is interesting to note 
that he was one of the earliest promoters of 
music in Western Canada and organized and 
conducted both the Regina and Calgary Sym. 
phony Orchestras. He is a fluent and force. 
ful public speaker, has a keen appreciation of 
humor, loves a good story and tells one well 
himself. 

His memory is phenomenal. One of his sur- 
veyors once remarked: “Say, you can’t slip 
anything over on ‘the Chief.’ If you begin to 
talk to him about a quarter section, he’ll say, 
‘Yes, I remember. It is slightly alkaline 
towards the southerly half, but the north part 
is excellent land.’ What do you know about 
that—in a 3,000,000-acre tract!” 

Hundreds of loyal subordinates respect and 
love him as they would a father, and to them 
he is “J. S.” or “the Chief,” while to other old- 
timers of Canada’s Western Empire he is plain 
“Jack” Dennis. 

Now he rides over the prairies in his private 
car—the same prairie he first knew as a young 
centaur nearly half a century ago. The dream 
of his early manhood has come true. 

The buffalo have disappeared and vast herds 
of cattle now roam the plains; the Indians, 
many of them prosperous farmers, are on res- 
ervations, and neat, well-kept farm houses 
stand sentinel-like over millions of acres of 
grain glistening like gold beneath the prairie 
sun. 

And this, as pioneer and prophet, he helped 
to bring about. 
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Brooks Aqueduct, two miles long, and siphon under the Canadian Pacific Railway tracks. This aqueduct carries 

water from the Bassano Dam across a great depression in the prairie. and in some places is fifty feet high. A 

great siphon carries the water under instead of over the railway tracks. It then flows ta the canals and ditches 
eastward without interruption. 
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incidental to this deflation process is a 

serious problem to merchants, manufac- 
turers and producers. Almost every business 
man has been caught with high cost inventories 
and large liabilities; and not generally through 
any fault of his own. He had to carry the stocks 
of goods and materials as a means of doing busi- 
ness, and he was forced to incur the liabilities in 
order to pay for his inventories, and to extend 
the usual credits to his customers. _ 

As a broad, general rule operating expenses 
and costs of production are about four to six 
months behind commodity prices in either rising 
or falling; and thus it is that the typical business 


is now faced with high costs and relatively low 
ices. 

WT Gustherent, the public notion that the mer- 
chant or manufacturer can well afford to cut 
prices is no longer true. It was partly true six 
months ago when margins of profit were extra 
wide, and sales measured in units of quantity 
were fairly large; but now margins are narrow 
because of the fall in prices, and sales are ab- 
normally small. Hence total profits per month 
are extremely small. An insignificant margin of 
profit mutiplied by a small number of units sold 
cannot result in a large total profit. 

Nor is there anything in the popular notion 
that the business man accumulated so much 
wealth at the high prices that he can afford to 
stand the loss. One must remember that it was 
the business men that paid 80 per cent. of the war 
costs, and also that those parts of his wealth 
which did not go into war taxes did as a rule go 
into plant improvements, high cost inventories, 
and high priced labor. The typical business man 
has nothing leit now but his business and his 
Liberty bonds, and when his business ceases to 
pay, he is, to use the slang phrase, “broke.” 

How, then, shall he weather the storm? 

Let us venture to suggest some of the lines of 
attack which, from the viewpoint of the econ- 
omist, seem most likely to extricate our business 
forces from the dangerous or difficult position 
into which they have been driven by the slump in 
prices and sales and the shortage of loanable 
funds. 


H OW to weather the many readjustments 


Declines Due to Economic Causes 


To begin with, it will certainly be helpful for 
business managers to disabuse their minds of the 
notion that the slump in sales is due to a mere 
public prejudice against high prices. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The public 
stopped buying because it didn’t have the money, 
and it never would have stopped for any other 
reason. Most people are proud of paying high 
prices, and if only the purchasing power were 
there the sky would be the limit. The trouble 
was that from midsummer, 1914, to the spring 
of 1920 prices went up about 130 per cent, while 
incomes went up only about 65 per cent. as an 
average. Of course, exact averages are not 
oom, but this was roughly the state of af- 
airs. 

According to these figures it would need a one- 
third reduction in prices to bring them down 
within the buying power of the people even if 
that buying power had not diminished. But it has 
diminished; for the majority of corporation re- 
ports showed decreases in the 1919 earnings; 
nearly every corporation is earning less now than 
i. was last year; wages have fallen somewhat; 
and at present there is an amount of unemploy- 
ment averaging perhaps about 5 per cent. of our 
total industrial forces. Thus it now needs about 
a 40 per cent. reduction in prices from the high 
peak in order to bring them down to the pownt 
where the American people can buy their normal 
quantities of all goods and products taken as a 
whole. Broadly, the situation would suggest 
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Emerging in Good Shape 
from the Turmoil 
By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


the following measures for getting out of the 
present difficulties : 


(1) Let everyone sell goods and grote at 
the utmost recession in price, up to 40 per cent., 
which he can possibly stand, and seek mainly to 
get rid of his high cost inventories almost re- 
gardless of the net profits of the next six 
months. 

(2) Let him also distribute the burden equit- 
ably by forcing like concessions from those from 
whom he buys goods or materials, and by buy- 
ing only from hand-to-mouth until prices get 








TIMELY 


What is uppermost in almost every 
business man’s mind at this moment is 
how to conduct his affairs so as to 
weather the present storm and emerge 
in good shape. “Forbes” is, therefore, 
glad to be able to present an article of 
this kind, so full, not of high-falutin’ 
theories, but of common sense, practical 
suggestions by an authority whose repu- 
tation is constantly widening. When you 
have read it, is there not a friend who 
might like to see it? 








down to a level where it is pretty surely safe to 
lay in stocks. 

(3) Let him further distribute the burden by 
discharging all unnecessary or inefficient em- 
ployees. One should not stand in too much fear 
of disrupting his working forces, for everyone 
else is in the same boat, and help will be avail- « 
able when needed. 

(4) Let new construction work, plant improve- 
ments, extraordinary repairs, and expansion 
plans of every kind be temporarily suspended. 
It will be time enough to expand when the de- 
mand for goods begins to expand. 

(5) Let operating expenses be reduced by con- 
fining advertising campaigns mostly to the chief 
selling seasons, whatever they may be. A dol- 
lar of advertising brings two to four times as 
—_ returns in the selling season as it does out 
of it. 

(6) Let the whole aim be from now until the 
depression reaches bottom to get one’s assets 
into liquid form, and to reduce operating costs. 
For the present, idle capital, meaning cash capi- 
tal or its equivalent, is the best thing in the 
world to own, because it doesn’t depreciate. 

(7) Let the lines of credit extended to one’s 
solvent and strong customers for limited periods 
of 30 to 90 days be increased if possible rather 
than diminished. It is better to borrow on one’s 
Liberty bonds at the bank than it is to lose a 
good sale to a perfectly solvent customer. A 
credit given when credits are scarce will win 
future business. 

(8) Let preparations be made to borrow heav- 
ily at one’s bank as soon as the business depres- 
sion reaches bottom. The banks will then have 
idle funds which they will be anxious to lend, 
and farseeing business managers can then make 
up much of their present losses by laying in 
large stocks of materials or goods at bargain 
prices. 


Admittedly, all this is easier to say than to do. 
That these are eight tough jobs is beyond doubt; 
but it appears from the lie of the ground that 
one can do nothing better than tackle them. The 
ostrich method of shutting our eyes to the diffi- 
culties and trying to hold one’s goods or products 
for a recovery in prices is more likely to increase 
the loss than to diminish it. Public buying is 
just a question of purchasing power; and as the 
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TELLS HOW TO COPE WITH CONDITIONS 


Eight Practical Suggestions for 


purchasing power is no longer there, the recov- 
ery in prices in the typical case is for the next 
few months a forlorn hope. 

All that is needed to place business in a posi- 
tion to go ahead is the rebalancing of prices and 
incomes, and an equitable redistribution of the 
burdens of deflation. In the long run it does 
not matter a particle what the price of any ar- 
ticle is, if only the prices of all other things are 
proportionate. Hence the job to be done is to 
reduce prices to the basis of incomes, and at the 
same time readjust them to each other. The war- 
time idea of adapting incomes to prices is now 
as obsolete as the war itself, because in peace 
times our national income is subject to only 
slight and slow changes—so that normally the 
aggregate income or purchasing power is the con- 
trolling factor, while prices must be adjusted 
thereto. The former is the fixed base, and the 
latter the variable. Ordinarily, it is about as 
practicable to adjust incomes to prices as it is 
to fit one’s feet to the shoes. 

In distributing the burdens and losses, the rule 
of equity is likely also to be the line of best 
policy. Those who made the greatest profits 
through war inflation are entitled to stand the 
greatest loss through the deflation. They are 
standing it, too. 

Some of the conspicuous examples of immense 
profits are motors, silks and woolens, and these 
are now the very lines that are suffering the most 
severely. Cotton, too, went up more than grain, 
and it is now going down more. 

Applying the rule of equity, employers may 
well strive to make the greatest reductions in 
wages and working forces just where the great- 
est increases occurred. All classes of people 
shared the war gains, and it is the duty of all to 
share the deflation losses. What men are en- 
titled to is not so many dollars, but rather so 
much purchasing power. . 


Urges Suspension of New Construction 


An excellent application of this rule of equity 
is to suspend new construction work ; and it hap- 
pens also to be an excellent business policy for 
the present time. Additional manufacturing ca- 
pacity is not needed except when the demand 
for products overtaxes existing capacity, and 
this is surely not the case now. Furthermore, 
while the demand for goods disappears suddenly, 
it usually reappears slowly. The sudden disap- 
pearance is due to exhaustion of spending 
money ; and thereafter the total demand for all 
products taken together cannot show any large 
increase until the people have again had time to 
save up a surplus of spendable funds. Owing 
to this slowness in recovering from a business 
depression, there will be time enough to build 
new plant capacity later on after money has be- 
come easier and building materials cheaper. 

Nor should one hesitate to store up idle capi- 
tal. As products are sold and collections made, 
it is a good thing for the time being to let some 
of the capital lie idle. With prices going down 
about 3 per cent. per month according to Brad- 
street’s index number, the purchasing power of 
idle money increases 36 per cent. per annum, and 
this is a pretty good rate of interest. For once 
in his life the business manager should forget 
his horror of idle funds. The old principle of 
“letting your money work for you” is good 
enough when prices are going up or remaining 
stationary ; but in times like these those who try 
to let their money work for them by keeping it 
fully employed usually finish by letting a lot of 
it run away from them. Just now idle cash capi- 
tal is the very best kind of capital one can have, 
because it doesn’t depreciate. 

Of course, this idle capital must later on be put 
to work. And this means putting it into raw 

(Continued on next page) 
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WHAT EXECUTIVES SHOULD DO NOW 


HE executives of this country who employ 
salesmen or advertising men have an im- 
mediate big job cut out for them. 

Before an executive can properly perform this 
task, before he can enter into it with enthusiasm 
or confidence, he must first convince himself that 
the fundamentals of the premise are correct. 

This task of the executive has to do with 1921. 
What sort of business may the executive look for 
in that year? In an article by B. C. Forbes re- 
cently printed in “Printer’s Ink” are six reasons 
why 1921 business is going to be good. In that 
article Mr. Forbes told us that all the main sign 
posts now point toward 1921 as a period of flood- 
tide business. He said that every basic trend is 
moving toward prosperity. After reviewing the 
events of the past few months he said: “And yet 
all that has occurred and is occurring constitutes a 
necessary, an inevitable prelude to the inaugura- 
tion of a period of genuine, stable, dependable 
prosperity.” 

Other keen observers of affairs have said the 
same thing. The almost general consensus of 
opinion is that “the uncertainty and unsettlement 
will continue until after the New Year,” but “the 
= should come, however, before 1921 is very 
o es 

“With the income of the American people as it 
now stands and as it will continue to stand for 
some time to come, there is a greater opening than 
ever before for sound, intelligent sales and adver- 
tising effort. Those who fail to realize this must 
pay the penalty.” 

The Federal Motor Truck Company of Detroit 
made this announcement to the trade recently after 
a careful survey. It concluded that the trouble 
with the market was largely psychological, that 
buyers had the money and in many cases needed 
the product and yet hesitated to buy. 

All of this means much to the executive whose 
— is sold through. sales and advertising ef- 

ort. 

Four years ago the sales managers and salesmen 
of America broke trading. Shortly afterward the 
members of the advertising department did the 
same thing. 

Since that time the chief duty of the sales man- 
ager has been to keep customers whose orders had 
been cut or delayed, satisfied. They have been 
busy telling salesmen what not to sell and repri- 
manding those who sold or promised too much. 
They are like a horse who has been confined to a 
stall. They have become flabby. They have lost 
their stamina. 

For about four years the salesmen of this coun- 
try have been working on part time as far as sell- 


Immediately to Increase Sales 
Through Salesmanship 
or Advertising 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


President, Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York 
Author, “Scientific Sales Management” 


ing is concerned. They have not been salesmen 
but mere order takers. Because they have been 
out of training they are short-winded. One severe 
blow leaves them puffing. They are as Jeffries 
was. It is a question whether they can “come 
back.” A delay in starting to train is dangerous. 

For the past few years those who conduct ad- 
vertising have been cautioned to be careful. 
“Don’t offer anything definite in your advertising 
which will unsettle the dealer whose orders we 
haven’t filled,” they were told. “Talk about how 
big we are, how long we have been in business, 
how honest we have always been, how well we 
treat our employees. Mention anything and every- 
thing except the products we make. Incidentally 
and casually speak of such things as merchandise. 
Build reputation for us as a house, build prestige, 
gain favorable acquaintanceship, but put the soft 
pedal on definite deliveries of specific products.” 
And so the advertising men have become a lot of 
high-brows dealing only in generalities. Some of 
the advertising that has appeared said, “Please ex- 
cuse our dealers. It’s not their fault that you 
couldn’t get our merchandise.” 


Revert to Old Selling Principles 


Then there has been the situation in retail shops. 
If a person called for some unusual product such 
as wool socks, he was shown a lot of poor stuff 
and told that that was all they had. The retail 
salesman has imagined himself to be a salesman, 
but all he has been is an arbitrator. 

But all this has changed. We are or should be 
ready to go to work. Those who advertise or 
sell should go back to the old principles which 
brought them success. 

The task of the executive to-day is immediately 
to call on all in his employ who sell or advertise to 
get back into hard training. Through inactivity 
they have become soft, both physically and men- 
tally. A roll-call is needed all down the line. Gen- 
eral orders calling for activity should be issued. 
Every man of this sort—sales managers, traveling 
and home salesmen, advertising managers and ad- 
vertising agents—should be called into headquar- 
ters and told what they are to do. 


The job of the sales manager is clearly define, 
He should no longer merely accept conditions, 
Business is to be had in 1921, and now is the ting 
to make ready for it. Salesmen should be put jy 
the proper frame of mind and sent out on the fir. 
ing line to carry the news to the storekeepers ang 
their salesmen. The sales department should he 
looked over. Probably most of the old salesmen 
can be redeemed, but if it looks as though some 
like Jeffries, are too far gone to “come back,” they 
should be replaced. New men, sound of limb, per. 
fect in wind and mentally alert should be put in 
their places. There is no time in selling for those 
who dwell in the past or glory in what has been, 

In the old days we had our ways of securing 
business. We held salesmen’s conventions; we 
ran contests; we used standard answers to com- 
mon objections. In short, we worked intelligently 
to secure orders. It can be done again and should 
be. 

Salesmen should profit by this. No longer 
should their thought be directed to things of the 
past. 

Then there is the advertising. The time has ar- 
rived to cash in on the “prestige building” adver- 
tising. Policies of the past four years should be 
thrown overboard. What media will bring definite 
orders in big volume? What sort of copy will re- 
sult in action in buying? Get your advertising 
where it will bring business. Write copy that sells, 
Remember what Mavillon, that old preacher, said: 
“Tt’s not the sermon of which people say after 
hearing it “What a wonderful preacher; what a 
wonderful sermon’; but that one of which people 
say as they leave the church, ‘I will do some- 
thing’.” Therefore, write copy so that after peo- 
ple read it they will be dissatisfied until they act 
on your suggestion. 

This is not the time to have advertisements that 
merely flatter and please those who pay for them. 
It’s the time to write copy which makes people buy 
the products advertised regardless of what they 
think about the makers of it. 

The retailer must be made to see and believe 
that he can sell if he will, that it will pay him to 
offer his wares intelligently. He must once more 
believe and practice that turnover is more im: 
portant than a large margin of profit. 

ihe executive should be sure that his salesmen, 
properly instructed, carry a proper message of 
prosperity to the retailer. Let them make the re- 
tailer see that there will be rewards in 1921 to the 
merchant who makes ready and who restores the 
old things which made retailers great in former 
days—good advertising, good salesmanship, quick 
sales and small profits. 





Tells How to Cope With Conditions 
(Continued from previous page) 


materials or stocks of goods. To do this ad- 
vantageously the maker or producer must 
have an expert knowledge of his market. For 
the purpose of acquiring this knowledge almost 
every large live concern now has either a statisti- 
cal department, or else a buyer with a statistical 
department in his head. Those who do not have 
some systematic method of learning the price 
habits of the products they deal in, and of con- 
stantly keeping track of changes in supply and 
demand, are far behind the times. They may 
save a few thousand dollars annually by going 
without such statistical and expert information, 
but for every dollar they save they lose ten. It 
isa part of the game of business to buy heavily 
when goods and materials are cheap; and those 
who cannot do this should never accumulate any 
idle capital because they do not know how 
to use it. 

There is an old saying in the stock market to 
“stop your losses and let your profits run”; and 
all other business is much like stock speculation 


except that it develops more slowly. The prin- 
ciples are just the same. In stocks, stopping your 
losses means to sell a stock quickly and at the 
market if it is going against you; and in mer- 
cantile or productive business the same rule holds 
good unless the price decline is a mere temporary 
reaction, which this present decline is not. Let- 
ting your profits run in the stock matket means 
to hold a stock that is going one’s way, and buy 
a little more from time to time when the ac- 
cumulated profits warrant. 

Just so in any business there is a time to be 
timid and a time to be bold. During a bull move- 
ment in commodity and goods prices money is 
the worst thing in the world to own because its 
purchasing power steadily declines. During a 
bear movement it is the best thing to own because 
it will buy more every day than it would the 
preceding day. So it is that the time to be timid 
is when prices are going down, whereas when 
they have reached bottom one should be bold and 
buy heavily. 

In this timidity, however, an exception should 
be made in the matter of granting credits. It 
does not pay to be mean with one’s customers. 


A certain New York house which has since quad- 
rupled its business and its income never sent out 
a single bill during about four months of the war 
panic of 1914. Commonsense, of course, calls 
for haste in the collection of doubtful accounts; 
but a business concern that can find any possible 
way in times like these to extend its usual credits 
to its customers, or even to ease the terms. of pay- 
ment a bit, will be merely building up the actual 
value of its own goodwill. One should not lose 
sight of the ten to one probability that a few 
months from now money will be easy and collec- 
tions prompt. 

There is no magic wand to wave away the 
present difficulties ; but it ought to pay to follow 
the broadminded policies of taking inevitable 
losses promotly, trusting to the price decline it- 
self to create future opportunities, and building 
up one’s cash assets and one’s goodwill by way 
of preparing to grasp these opportunities. 


“How He Gets Results from Sales- 
men.” A remarkable article, full of 
practical, timely pointers. See next 
issue of “Forbes.” 
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CHARLES H. SABIN IS OPTIMISTIC 


Conditions in Britain Justify 
Recovery in Sterling— 
France Reviving 


By Charles H. Sabin 


President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
HE story is told that when a friend of 
i% Whistler asked the great artist what he 
considered to be his masterpiece, Whistler 
pointed to a blank canvas and replied, “My next 
painting.” baa ; 

That anecdote is illustrative of one of the 
greatest of human assets, namely, our potential 
powers. And that, of course, is also true of na- 
tions. ; 

So, in considering the European situation and 
its possibilities, it would seem advisable to study 
not only present conditions and the rehabilitation 


-effected since the war, but also the economic 


plans of various European countries. In this 
connection, the plans of Great Britain and France 
in regard to foreign trade are of especial inter- 
esi, for they are predicated upon present poten- 
tialities as well as future possibilities. In brief, 
they afford an excellent gauge for measuring 
the existing economic status of these two leading 
Powers of Europe; and on that status rests in 
large measure the economic recovery of all Conti- 
nental countries. 

Very few American business men seem to 
realize, except in a vague way, just how efficient 
and what kind of machinery for international 
trade Great Britain now possesses. The British 
business man is determined to recapture the trade 
won from him in pre-war days by the Germans. 
Great Britain to-day has enormous resources to 
draw upon. 

Mesopotamia is certain to become one of the 
great granaries of the world as a result of the 
irrigation system planned by British interests. 
The absorption of German East Africa will en- 
able the British railroad builder to realize his 
dream of a line from the Cape to Cairo. German 
Southwest Africa and other German colonies will 
yield rich returns to the British miner aiid agri- 
culturist. The new treaty with Persia—frequent- 
ly described as the greatest diplomatic stroke 
since the acquisition of the Suez Canal shares 
by Disraeli—will give the British Government a 
controlling interest in the Persian oilfields, which 
may well be one of the big factors in paying off 
the British war debt. 


How Britain Is Recapturing Trade 


A typical example of the method by which the 
British plan to recapture their overseas trade is 
the organization known as the British Trade 
Corporation, which was incorporated in 1917 witi: 
an authorized capital of £10,000,000, of which 
£2,000,000 is fully paid up. Since its incorpora- 
tion this company has facilitated the export of 
goods of many millions of pounds in value. Al- 
though it was anticipated that it would be bene- 
ficial chiefly to the small merchant, its policies 
have been freely availed of by some of the larg- 
est British manufacturers. 

Subsidiaries of the British Trade Corporation 
are reaching out for trade to the four corners of 
the globe, and especially in those realms of for- 
eign trade where German influence predominated 
before the war. 

This is only one instance of British activity 
to extend foreign trade. There are others, such 
as the Anglo-Danubian Association, for the pur- 
pose of promoting trade between the Austro- 
Hungarian Succession States and Great Britain 
and her allies, and the Federation of British In- 
dustries, an organization of about 20,000 British 
manufacturing and producing firms, which main- 








Mr. Sabin is here shown at his desk on his return from an investigating trip to Europe. 

The message he brings is encouraging in that it inspires faith in the recuperative powers 

of Great Britain and France. It should also, however, between the lines, convey a warn- 

ing to American financial and industrial interests, as well as to the Government, that 

it behooves this country to arouse itself if it hopes to win the place it aspires to in the 
markets of the world. 


tains its own trade commissioners in foreign and 
colonial markets. 

In this connection—and especially at this time 
—it is significant that none of the British com- 
binations of manufacturers formed principally 
for export trade has in any sense let up on its 
foreign campaigns. They have been cementing 
their foreign connections during the time when it 
has been impossible to fill orders, and with great 
vigor and determination have been planning to 
make the British-controlled enterprise and the 
British-made product more widely known over 
the world than ever before. 

They have found it just as difficult as Amer- 
ican exporters have found it to get cash from 
European buyers, and have suffered more pro- 
duction handicaps during the last five years than 
have American producers. But the British have 
learned by long experience that periods of eco- 
nomic depression are good times in which to lay 
the foundation abroad for future business, and 
they have learned to wait. More than all, they 
know that foreign markets cannot be neglected 
when domestic demands are attractive and then 
recaptured just when they are needed. They set 
aside enough of their products for export to keep 
their brands and trade-marks “in the market,” 
and to let their foreign consumers know that 
they are not being altogether forgotten. 

Such a policy can have only one result. That 
result is markedly evidenced in the latest figures 
of British overseas commerce. 

Take the figures for October. They show 
that the exports of British products were valued 
at £112,290,000, and re-exports of foreign mer- 
chandise amounted to £16,130,000, making a total 
of £128,420,000, and leaving an excess of imports 
of only £21,460,000, which is probably more than 
offset by “invisible” items, such as interest on 
foreign investments, banking commissions, ocean 
freight charges and insurance premiums. This 
surplus of imports over exports was the smallest 
of any month, but one since 1914. It is interest- 
ing to note also that the value of British exports 
in October was greater by £65,000,000 than ex- 
ports during October, 1913, the year before the 


war, although, of course, commodity prices have 
risen. 

For the first ten months of the current year 
the excess of British imports over exports 
amounted to £262,246,000, as compared with 
£581,258,000 for the corresponding period of 
1919—-which speaks volumes for the economic 
recovery of Great Britain. 

It is estimated that British “invisible” items 
will total approximately $3,000,000,000 for 1920, 
while the excess of merchandise imports this 
year will be about $2,100,000,000, leaving a net 
credit balance for Great Britain of some $900,- 
000,000. 


Excess Profits Tax Unpopular 


This is an important consideration apropos of 
the value of sterling in this market. While ster- 
ling has lately been under the burden of heavy 
purchases of cotton and grain here, the reduction 
of freight rates and the embargo on shipping oc- 
casioned by the coal strike in England, 1¢ would 
seem that in view of the prospective substantial 
net trade balance in Great Britain’s favor the 
present quotation for the pound sterling is anom- 
alous. 

The British, like us Americans, are suffering 
from excessively heavy taxation and contend, as 
we do here, that the burden must be materially 
lightened before the nation can accelerate its re- 
cupération very much. British business men 
complain that the excess profits duty is an unfair 
tax and hope that it will be repealed early next 
year. 

The most significant reaction that I noted on 
my brief visit to Europe, however, was the rapid 
return of the French people to their normal life 
and relations. 

The general let-down in national morale which 
followed the war, and which was characteristic 
of other belligerent countries as well as of France, 
seems to have been completely overcome; and in 
every important respect, national and individual, 
France is on her way back. Her new govern- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Stick-to-itiveness Exercised by Big Men 


“We Shall Reap If We Faint Not” 


Requests from employers, for copies 
of the issue of “Forbes” which originally 
contained this little article have ex- 
hausted the supply, and tt is reprinted to 
meet the continuing demand. For the 
convenience of those desiring to bring 
it to the attention of their associates or 
their employees, it is being printed in 
pamphlet form. Copies will be furnished 
at the nominal rate of $1 a hundred. 


to their job. 

If it has taken millions of years to 
develop mankind, must we fret if it takes us 
a few years to rise above the rank and file of 
mankind? 

Must we quit if we don’t get there quickly? 

Note this: There is not one major figure in 
American financial, industrial. or commercial 
life today under forty. Not one. 

And what of the past? 

The original J. P. Morgan, though born rich 
and reared as an international banker, was 
sixty before he did his greatest work and near- 
er seventy before Wall Street, in its hour of 
trouble, acknowledged him as its undisputed 
leader. 

Harriman at fifty was an obscure broker 
with a penchant for railroading. 

Hill’s hair was gray before he became Em- 
pire Builder of the Northwest. 

At fifty Woodrow Wilson was a little-known 
college professor. 

Washington was no youngster when he 
won the immortal title of “Father of His Coun- 
try.” 

Lincoln midway through life was in the coal, 
not the diamond class, and was fifty-two be- 


D IAMONDS are chunks of coal that stuck 


fore he loomed up as Presidential calibre. . He 
was fifty-four when he made his imperishable 
address at Gettysburg. 

But all were stickers. They conceived their 
goal and pressed on courageously, unflinching- 
ly, unswervingly, hurdling more obstacles than 
you or I are ever likely to meet. 

Most people show more persistency in their 
first twelve months than they show later in 
twelve years; did they not, they never would 
have learned to walk. 

Robert the Bruce six times failed to free 
Scotland, but a struggling spider on the wall 
which climbed up successfully after six falls 
revived his courage, and at the seventh attempt 
Bruce won a crown and undying glory. 

Charles M. Schwab was president of the 
world’s first billion-dollar corporation before 
he was thirty-five, lost his steel throne, dropped 
from the limelight for a decade, but during this 
time he redoubled his efforts and he has done 
his greatest work since he crossed the half- 
century mark. He did not quit. He stuck. | 

The three bankers who were the most in- 
fluential in America, James Stillman, Jacob 
H. Schiff and George F. Baker, averaged 
seventy years of age, when the first two died; 
while the three leaders of the “younger 
school,” Henry P. Davison, Frank A. Vander- 
lip and Otto H. Kahn, have all lived half-a- 
hundred years or more. 

There is not a leading railroad president in 
the whole land not old enough to be a grand- 
father. 

Ninety per cent. of America’s business lead- 
ers began at the bottom—of the fifty men 
voted the greatest business stalwarts in the 
country not half a score were born to luxury. 

At least forty of them sweated blood before 


they gained a foothold on the ladder, ; Weated 
and toiled with brain and often with body from 
early morning to late at night, many times q\ 
night, tasting defeat but never despair. 

Employers today shun shifters. 

There is no market for rolling-stones. 

Life is so specialized that jacks-of-all trades 
are wanted by none. . 

To last, a man must stick to his last—he cap. 
not hope to be a good shoemaker today and , 
capable plumber tomorrow. 

The pace today calls for men of red blood 
not of white livers, men of grit, not grouch, 

Stickers, not sticklers,are wanted. 

“Tenacity is the only key that will open the 
door of success,” recently declared Daniel Gug- 
genheim, head of the greatest mining and 
smelting family America has ever known, 

Even a postage stamp knows enough to stick 
till it gets there.. 

It is stick-to-itiveness that has made both 
nations and individuals great. 

Decay and decline come only when nations 
or individuals relax, when they become slack, 
slothful and shiftless. 

“The moment a man feels he can rest on his 
laurels, that moment he begins to slide back; 
he must stick at it and at it,” says Thomas E, 
Wilson, the former penniless stockyard clerk 
who recently became a national figure through 
displacing by his own firm name that of Sulz- 
berger & Sons Company after a career the very 
embodiment of stick-to-itiveness. 

Is it not the literal truth that America, as 
we know it, owed its discovery by Christopher 
Columbus to this very virtue of stick-to-itive- 
ness? u 

Without stick-to-itiveness no man is likely 
to climb to the top of the ladder—and stick. 





Charles H. Sabin Is Optimistic 
(Continued from previous page) 


ment is solid and sane, and is functioning most 
intelligently. Her people have returned to their 
proverbial habits of thrift and productive ef- 
fort, which promises a rapid restoration of eco- 
nomic stability. 

In the devastated regions the French Treasury 
expended up to July 31, 1920, approximately 
20,000,000,000 francs—more than 10,000,000,000 
francs of this since January 1, 1920. 

Of the industrial establishments ruined by the 
war, 77 per cent. have resumed business. The 
number of workers employed by these establish- 
ments is 42 per cent. of the pre-war personnel. 

The land rendered unfit for cultivation com- 
prises 4,341,547 acres; 3,758,391 acres have al- 
ready been leveled, of which 2,873,889 have been 
plowed and 2,167,067 acres cultivated. Of 523,- 
000 cattle stolen, 114,000 have been replaced and 
of 367,000 horses, donkeys and mules, 208,000 
have been replaced. 

The total area to be cleared of debris amounted 
to 54,936,000 cubic yards. On June 1, 1920, 22,- 
890,000 cubic yards, or 41 per cent., had already 
been cleared. 

Of 32,955 miles of roads destroyed, 14,211 
miles have been rebuilt. 

On the other hand, the production of the 
French coal mines during the first eight months 
of 1920 was only 6 per cent. of the pre-war output 
for the same period of time. 

The reconstruction of towns and villages has 
hardly begun. The housing problem resulting 


from total or partial destruction of 590,000 houses 
(290,000 totally destroyed), was met by the con- 
struction of temporary dwellings. 

There has been a large improvement in French 


commercial traffic. It is estimated that the pro- 
duction of sugar in France in 1920 will reach 
250,000 tons, compared with 150,000 tons in 1919. 

But the spirit of France, as in the case of 
Great Britain, has never been more strikingly ex- 
emplified than in the vigor with which she is now 
pursuing her plans for regaining her rightful 
place in the markets of the world. These plans 
have so far succeeded that in the first nine months 
of 1920 the adverse trade balance of France had 
decreased 36 per cent. as compared with the 
same period in 1919. 

The development of French foreign trade and 
of the resources of the vast colonial empire of 
France—embracing more than three million 
square miles in Africa and three hundred thou- 
sand square miles in Asia—will do more than any 
other factors to make possible a quick recovery of 
French financial strength. In view of this fact, 
the French organizations for the promotion of 
foreign trade are of especial interest at this time. 

The most important of these organizations is 
the Association Nationale d’Expansion Econo- 
mique, a national organization of French indus- 
tries which includes all the important manufac- 
turers, trade associations, insurance, banking, 
shipping and railway interests. 

The French commercial attaché service at pres- 
ent covers the following countries: United King- 
dom, Holland and Belgium, Germany and Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, Scandinavia, Russia, Spain and 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, the Balkans and the 
Levant. These attachés are charged with study- 
ing and dealing with all economic questions of 
interest to France. France also proposes to have 
a commercial agent in every country, working 
under the control of a diplomatic representative. 

These commercial attaches will travel freely 
throughout the countries to which they are as- 


signed, while the agents will be at stationary 
points of contact in the principal cities througi- 
out the world. Each agent will study the indus- 
tries of the country, will procure tenders and 
specifications of public works, and furnish in- 
formation on the financial condition of states or 
of enterprises which need financial aid from 
France. 

Commercial bureaus have also been established. 
These bureaus will report on methods of produc- 
tion, tariffs, transportation, and will display sam- 
ples of French manufactures. The bureaus will 
be supported not only by government funds, but 
also by fees paid by merchants and manufacturers 
for the display of samples and models, and re- 
muneration for the different services which they 
may be able to render to French business men. 

1 am confident that France has turned the cor- 
ner in réhabilitation, and while, of course, there 
are many grave questions confronting her, sie 
wil be able to solve all her problems. 

Superficial judgments drawn from the more 
or less sensational discussions of current hap- 
penings in the newspapers in either England or 
France do not give a real picture of the funda- 
mental soundness of their situation and the man- 
ner in which they are working back to the normal. 
The close relations we have developed with these 
nations and the absolute necessity of keeping our 
foreign markets open to American products, as 
a basis for our own prosperity, of course, make 
their situation most important to us, and it is re- 
assuring to find conditions in those leading Euro- 
pean countres generally so good—in fact, much 
better than I had been led to expect. 





“Practical Business, or Religion?” 
is an article calculated to make you 
think. It will appear in an early issue. 
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The Best-Kept Plants in America 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


HE Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
T situated on one side of the main thor- 

oughfare in South Akron, has been de- 
scribed as consisting .of “thousands of men, 
controlling thousands of miles of machinery, 
surrounded by walls of sunshine.” 

It consists not only of one plant, but of sev- 
eral, all finely built in their own well-ordered 
grounds. Plant No. 1 is a neat, outstanding, 
five-story, fireproof structure, built substan- 
tially of brick and attractive both from the 
exterior and interior, a throbbing, busy hive 
of industry, with a capacity for 20,000 tires 
daily. From the time the company left the 
old original building to occupy the present 
plant in 1911, the place has been visited by in- 
dustrial engineers from all parts of America 
and other countries, and it has been studied 
in technical colleges as an example of manu- 
facturing efficiency. 


Modern Buildings and Equipment 


The plant is now three times as large as it 
was in 1911. This proving inadequate, the 
company built an entirely separate factory 
close at hand, a six-story building in bright 
surroundings, with a capacity for 16,000 tires 
of the smaller type. Just below Plant 2 is the 
large new Mechanical Building, and, a little 
farther on, the new Steel Product Building— 
the finest and most up-to-date factory in the 
country. A new rubber plant has also been 
built in Hamilton, Ontario, and in far Singa- 
pore the company has its own rubber refining 
and preparation mill, with sorting rooms and 
drying and storing facilities, thus eliminating 
freight on waste material. The word “ef- 
ficiency” has no idle meaning with Firestone: 
it means thoroughness down to the smallest 
detail. In matters of moment the organiza- 
tion is self-supporting and its platform is 
“Preparedness’—the company, for example, 
has its own electric lighting and water system. 

Every sensible person knows that to make 
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This Is One of the Prize Winning 
Articles in “Forbes” $500 
Contest 


By Fred J. Kitt 


the best of a business you must have the best 
material and the best resources obtainable. In 
building up a large business the value of the 
specialist must not be lost sight of. H. S. Fire- 
stone, the presiding genius of the company, 
himself a specialist, has gathered about him 
an organized army of workers, specially 
trained and qualified in the making of tires and 
rims. The human element—the vision to know 
the right man for the right place, the execu- 
tive grasp which places and trains him, and, 
above all, the spirit of loyalty which holds him 
—this has been the Firestone force and power 
from the beginning. Because of the fine per- 
sonnel of the management, their considerate 
treatment and unfailing courtesy to their men, 
the Firestonite is not only a workman un- 
ashamed, but is a booster both on and off the 
premises. All are trained not only to work 
with their hands, but with their head, and to 
put their heart into the business; and so the 
workers have that poise and sureness born of 
the mastery of their specialty. 

With health and strength, clear eyes, con- 
tented spirit, in bright, cheerful surroundings, 
good workmanship is the result. Firestone 
has become a Colossus of production, a suc- 
cessful business in every sense. Every supe- 
riority, every improvement in the business, has 
been simply a milestone toward the highest 
degree of perfection obtainable. Each man on 
the job has the large vision of the creative 
idea; all know that this is the secret of true 
leadership, and that honor and authority 
spring from creative work. 

Firestone is an organization within an or- 
ganization. Every plant in the service works 
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on the eight-hour system and every man who 
is a citizen has the minimum rate of 75 cents 
per hour, or $6 per day of eight hours. 

If an applicant is favorably considered by the 
employment agent he is passed over to the 
factory doctor for physical and mental exami- 
nation. An idea is thus obtained of the per- 
son’s physique, so that no one may be given 
too heavy work, and, of course, it weeds out 
parties diseased of mind or body. 

The Labor Maintenance Department con- 
ducts new employees tv their respective 
places, instructs them, and a few days later 
visits them with a view to checking up their 
progress. This department also compiles la- 
bor turnover statistics, interviews all em- 
ployees leaving the service, and handles all 
safety and sanitation work. Everything mak- 
ing for health is well maintained. Great in 
terest is taken in the Safety First movement 
and every month a banner is presented to the 
plant showing the fewest accidents or loss of 
time, and having 100 per cent. efficiency. 


Ramifications of Labor Department 


The Labor Department, another important 
arm of the service, looks after the whole moral, 
material and general welfare of employees. 
It has charge of the Americanization move- 
ment, of most of the organizations within and 
without the factory, and is in charge of the 
staff of editors and artists employed in the pro- 
duction of our house organ, the famous “Non 
Skid,” known far and wide and sent on active 
service to all parts of the world. It connects 
the local worker with all ramifications of the 
business. It is a winged messenger or hope 
and cheer in the homes of the people, and as 
everybody likes to see their names in the 
paper, so everybody in the Firestone and many 
outsiders read its interesting news. From time 
to time splendid articles appear from Fire- 
stone’s far-off fields. Articles appear tracing 

( Continued on page 172) 
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The distinction between the initiative which 
makes a man tell the general manager where the 
latter is wrong, and the cowardice which causes 
him to take his fellows off into a corner and tell 
them what a fool the general manager is, must be 
apparent. One is the work of a man who is will- 
ing, if need be, to sacrifice his job through a high 
sense of loyalty to the interest of the house; the 
other is cowardly envy making trouble for a man 
who is bigger than he is.—E. St. Elmo Lewis. 

* * x 

When I was a young man, I tried very hard to 
save.money, for I knew that I should never be a 
success until I had saved. So, every month I 
watched the pennies—spent as little as I could— 
. and saved the rest. 

It wasn’t easy; and it didn’t amount to much 
either. There was always something unexpected 
coming up to take the money, and “the rest” was 
disappointingly small. Besides—I hated to think 
about money all the time—yet when I didn’t think 
about it there wasn’t any “rest” at all for the sav- 
ings bank. ° 

One day I tried a new plan. Just put a defi- 
nite amount in the bank when I first got my pay 
—and lived on the rest. From that time en ! 
began to get ahead rapidly, the money in the 
bank grew regularly and surprisingly—and I 
didn’t have to think and skimp all month. We 
‘just spent what was left.—L. F. Loree, president, 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad. 

* 

Life is simply a matter of concentration; you 
today are the things you become tomorrow. You 
are what you set out to be. The things you read 
are a composite of the things you say, the books 
you read, the thoughts you think, the company you 
keep, and the things you desire to become.—The 


Bullock Way. 
a a 


Ideals of Salesmanship. 

At a gathering of salesmen of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) recently, the 
President, Mr. W. C. Teagle, gave some im- 
pressions of his ideals of modern salesmanship 
in these words: 

“Success in a selling campaign can never 
excuse the employment of methods which are 
unfair to a trade rival, or misrepresentation of 
a competitor. This company’s faith in the 
quality of its products, and in the capacity for 
service inherent in its organization, is such 
that it seeks only a fair field for itself and no 
less for its competitors. The most intelligent 
method of increasing its profits, for that in the 
end is the object of business, is to increase the 
total sales in the entire business. Co-opera- 
tion should be on broad lines in these matters, 
which make for the good of the industry as a 
whole and need not interfere with any indi- 
vidual company’s efforts to help itself.” 

* * * 


Labor is paid out of labor. When labor loafs, 
the bread line looms up. The law of supply and 
demand steps in and imposes its own sentence. 

Unfortunately this law of supply and demand 
is no respector of class. Unfortunately the labor- 
ing man, who can least afford it, must pay the 
price.—The Silent Partner. 

* * * 

The only man who should not advertise is the 

man who has nothing to offer —Elbert Hubbard. 


Get on the Job 


By BERTON BRALEY 
Specially Written for “Forbes” 


They sat around the loaded board, 
A group of fat and flabby gents, 
Absorbing viands by the cord 
At quite a staggering expense, 
The while they raged with ire intense 
(Though some of them would almost sob) 
Crying aloud in great offense, 
“The workman isn’t on the job!” 


Three hours they sat, and roundly scored 
The toiler with a vim immense, 
Viewed with alarm and much deplored 
What they called labor’s truculence; 
Not in their life’s experience 
With hard grim toil did they hob-nob, 
Yet much they fume, while none dissents, 
“The workman isn’t on the job.” 


So they despaired and so they roared 
According to their different bents, 
Their business, for the time ignored 
(Most of them lived upon their rents) 
Loafing they were, at all events 
Although they kept the air athrob 
With various proofs to evidence, 
“The workman isn’t on the job!” 


ENVOY 
Gentlemen, get to your labor whence 
You draw your pay, or else the mob 
May hint, despite your prominence, 
“The workman isn’t-on the job!” 
oe. 


It is really surprising how few business men 
can talk business consistently. Over and over 
again I have found that there is a tendency to 
wander from the point. I went to talk to a 
man about car advertising once and instead we 
talked anything from Pater to the latest show. 
I went to disctiss the proposition of a booklet 
dealing with millinery with another man, a 
spruce, dapper, “I’m-it-don’t-you-know” type of 
young man, and after about ten minutes on the 
work in hand we were talking of Rupert Brooke! 
Another so-called business man devotes 25 out 
of 30 minutes to light conversation, and con- 
cludes by asking what it was we meant to dis- 
cuss! Are they business men in the real sense 
of the word? I hardly think so. To be business- 
like one has to be consistently business-like 
and keep to the business in hand. It 
is no use making a business appointment with a 
man (or woman) if you are not going to dis- 
cuss the proposition—E. E. Mannin, in 
Higham’s Magazine. 

* * * 

Don’t think you are a failure because your name 
is not in the great newspapers; because you are 
not piling up wealth. If you are doing your level 
best where you are; if you are honest, industrious, 
square; if you are making each day an advance 
upon the previous one; if you are cheerful under 
difficulties,: helpful: and inspiring to everybody 
about you; if you are taking every opportunity 
to improve yourself, to make yourself a larger and 
a nobler man, you are infinitely more successful 
than a greedy, hard, selfish millionaire—American 
Woolen Employees’ Booster. 





If I were a young man just starting out for my. 
self I would make kindness one of my watch- 
words. Kindness is nothing but Justice to the 
other fellow. To your fellow employee, to your 
competitor, to your boss. I mean Justice with a 
big “J.” Being cheerful about unpleasant, though 
necessary, duties is kindness, because keeping 
cheerful when you might be grumpy is merely re- 
fraining from taking your displeasure out on the 
other fellow, who is not to blame for what you 
have to do. And when the other fellow sees that 
you are considerate enough not+to do this he likes 
you for it, and will be disposed to do you a good 
turn if he can. And very often he can, particu- 
larly if he is the boss. However, it pays to treat 
all with equal consideration, because it not only 
has a cumulative effect on all your associates, but 
you never know when the fellow who is now under 
you may be in a position to do you a good turn 
or a bad one.—Edwin R. Weeks. 

x * x 


Don’t blame a successful man for bragging a 
bit—no one with a good catch of fish goes home 
by way of the back alley —Through the Meshes. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


When the next period of unemployment comes 
laboring men will not receive the sympathy they 
were given in the old days when they were out 
of work. By their actions during the time they 
held the whip hand they have created much ill will 
for themselves. 

To illustrate, it takes about twice as long with 
the same number of men to erect a house today 
as it did before the war. 

In spite of the efficiency lessons taught by Frank 
B. Gilbreth, bricklayers lay less than half the num- 
ber of bricks, other workers in the building trades 
also have cut their output in half. 

Any person who has built a house recently and 
has watched plumbers and painters leaving the 
job at three or half past after having worked in a 
half-hearted way for a few hours, knows that if 
these people have a few months of personal hard- 
ship they will receive only what is coming to them. 

The good workers say there is no incentive to 
do good work any longer inasmuch as the poorer 
workers who are members of the same union re- 
ceive the same rate of wages. 

Profiteers, whether they are capitalists or labor- 
ers, are enemies of their own as well as of all well- 
meaning men and women. 

* * x 

The pessimist is one who believes that old 
Chinese proverb which says, “The almonds of 
life come to those who have no teeth.” 

* os 





The manufacturer who neglects the little things 
in his plant is like the plutocratic looking gentle- 
man who moves serenely through the woods 
counting his fat bills, his heart filled with happ'- 
ness and not a trace of worry on his mind, wholly 
unconscious of what is waiting for him beyond 
that clump of bushes. 

Of course, it is no crime to indulge in the de- 
lightful sport of counting big profits. In fact, 
much can be said in favor of it. 

But it is just the man with the biggest fistful of 
profits who needs to keep his eyes open widest for 
that black-masked gangster, Neglected Detail. 
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Silver Lining Shines Through Present 


Feeling that the collapse in the stock market had 
robably run its course, I asked our financial edi- 
tor, J. G. Donley, Jr., to draw up, very briefly, his 
conclusions. From the following carefully pre- 
pared statement it will be seen that he looks for 
arly recovery : 
~ Stock mae history shows that bull markets 
usually run for about two years, while a bear mar- 
ket ordinarily culminates within twelve or thirteen 
months. Wall Street begins to discount coming 
booms or depressions in business about six months 
in advance. These three observations comprise 
about all the broad wisdom of two or three genera- 
tions of Wall Street operators—at least all that 
can be generalized. From December, 1917, to No- 
vember, 1919, Wall Street went through the usual 
two years of rising prices—a bull market. The 
average rose from 65.95 to 119.62. There has 
since been a year of falling prices, particularly in 
industrial shares, and on November 20, last, the 
average of fifty stocks was down approximately 
45 points. 2 

“Previous to December, 1917, the average of 
fifty stocks had declined from the high level of 
110.25, reached in November, 1916. The bear 
market of 1917, therefore, resulted in an average 
decline of more than 44 points. The bear market 
of 1920 has resulted in a fall of about 45 points. 
In the 1907 bear market the loss was 53 points, 
and in the panic of 1903 the drop amounted to 42 
points. The duration of all these bear markets 
was about thirteen months. 

“By past measures of duration of time and the 
extent of the fall, therefore, the bear market of 
1920 would seem to have run its course. More- 
over, by starting in November, 1919, five or six 
months in advance of the business reaction which 
set in in April and May of this year, it lived’ up to 
the most venerable of Wall Street traditions. And, 
if business improvement is to come next spring, 
it is now about time for the stock market to give 
some sign of it—six months in advance. 

“The following table shows the extent of the 
fall this year in some securities which should make 


strong recoveries in the next bull movement: 
High Recent High Recent 
1920, Low. 
Chandler Mtr....164 73 
Pan Am Petlm.. .116 73 
Studebaker ..... 126 42 
U S Rubber..... 143 59 
WS Sree ocd 109 80 


1920. Low. 
Am Smelting.... 72 42 
Am Woolen ....165 61 
Anaconda ...... 66 37 
Baldwin Loco ..148 92 
Central Leather.104 36 





Pessimism Overdone 


“Sun Will Soon Be Shining,” Says 
An Arkansas President 


Editor, Forbes: 

There is undoubtedly great danger of pessimism 
being overdone. 

One of the great menaces to our country, is the 
ultra-pessimist, and there is no doubt that he has 
been working overtime lately. But to my mind the 
very fact that he has not wrecked the business of 
this great country of ours is proof within itself 
that business is on solid ground. 

There will be some who will drop out; but in 
most cases tl:'~y will be those who have jumped in 
during the war, when the only requirement for 
making money was getting the goods. If they 
sold, they made money; if they did not sell, they 
made more, 

What we are now going through, or rather what 
we have gone through (for in my judgment the 
Worst Is Over), was just as essential as it is for a 
person under certain conditions to have an opera- 
tion. Just as the patient after a necessary opera- 
tion will grow stronger, I believe those who are 


Business Clouds 


(Continued from page 147) 


rendering an honest-to-goodness service and giv- 
ing a hundred cents’ worth of merchandise for 
every dollar are going to be better off. 

A lot of the business men of the nation looked 
for business to slow down around election time, 
and we surely get what we are looking and pre- 
paring for, especially when we are preparing for 
the worst. 

When we’ lose confidence in business, as in all 
other things, the battle is lost. 

The slowing-down will bring some to realize 
that it is time to go to work and quit trying to 
manufacture excuses. 

The business man who hopes to get by with- 
out work is to be pitied. The man who loves his 
work and is willing to give all that is in him and 
work until he needs recreation and then works 
for the recreation has nothing to fear, provided 
he uses ordinarily good business judgment. 

The South has been hurt from the drop in cot- 
ton, to be sure, but I believe most are more fright- 
ened than hurt. 

Our company is making arrangements to do 
considerable expansion during the first six months 
of next year, cautiously but, nevertheless, expand- 
ing. 

To those who are willing to go to work ‘and 
give full values and see that they get full values, 
I should say, the sun will soon be shining. 

Yours very truly, 
Percy C. Richardson, 
President, Richardson-Miles Tire Co., 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 





Sees Prosperity 


Head of Nationally-Known Concern 
Explains Why 
Editor, “Forbes :” 

I do not think the pessimist will over-do and 
seriously affect the general business—financial 
or manufacturing—outlook. First, because the re- 
action that came so soon after the close of the 
war in all branches of industry, resulting in a 
cessation of production and consumption, is now 
being followed by a slackening of work. Labor 


CHARLES E. HIRES 








has seen it so plainly and forcibly that only a blind 
man would fail to read the signs of a need of re- 
adjustment. 

At the close of the war we were trying to sup- 
ply the world with all kinds of goods. It became 
evident in a few short months that the large fore- 
ign countries had set to work reconstructing and 
building up their own business, supplying their 
own wants so rapidly, that we were staggered at 
the speed with which their recuperative ability had 
gone forward; throwing upon our shelves and in 
our stock rooms, with all our productive force, a 
mass of goods which, added to the already im- 
mense stock of material and supplies held by our 
Government, it was almost impossible to sell even 
at cost.. These goods are now being thrown upon 
the market at a great loss. 

The developed and intelligent interpretation of 
these affairs has been our salvation—not that we 
are out of the woods, far from it, but we have had 
our awakening and we are going to adjust our- 
selves. There will still be some that will find it 
hard to extricate themselves in handling business 
problems caused by speculation and overstocking 
at high prices. Manufacturers and agriculturists, 
too, are also embarrassed to some extent by the sit- 
uation, but even this, I do not believe, will in any 
way cause a financial disturbance. 

Laborers, together with their unions, have been 
abruptly halted, for they see the need to pause and 
consider more closely the law of supply and de- 
mand, in labor as well as goods and material. They 
already feel the force of circumstances that is go- 
ing to compel a regulation and readjustment of 
services rendered, the need of giving a dollar’s 
worth of labor for a dollar. 

While we all deplore and abhor war, I find great 
consolation in the fact that it has revolutionized 
and brought more plainly to view the condition of 
mankind throughout the world, showing the stress 
and need of humanity, the conviction that we must 
recognize the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man, and that no man can live unto him- 
self alone. 

The war has been of some benefit in the respect 
that it has brought us face to face with new condi- 
tions. It has forced us, willingly or unwillingly, 
to think more deeply and steadily over our busi- 
— as well as our social problems than never be- 

ore. 

In our trade there have been some disappoint- 
ments because of many new concerns going into 
the business with very little previous knowledge 
and lack of experience in this branch of the bott- 
ling business. Quite a number of large breweries 
turned their plants into manufacturing mineral 
water, carbonated beverages—sometimes called 
“soft drinks’—and have met with some disap- 
pointments which, however, will soon be remedied, 
and their ability to do things thoroughly and well 
as they always did wil! greatly improve the situa- 
tion and make them as prosperous in this line as 
they were before the Volstead act was passed. 

In spite of all this discouraging experience, I 
think there is no room for pessimism over the out- 
look. In fact, the future looks very bright, and 
we are all sure of better days ahead. 

The coming year is going to see, I believe, with 
the readjustment of conditions, a most prosper- 
ous and satisfactory business throughout the coun- 
try. 

Very truly yours, 


Barty hers 


The Charles E. Hires Company, Philadelphia. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Will bond prices rise materi- 
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The article which usually starts on this page begins on page 
147 and is continued below. 


Silver Lining Shines Through Present 
Business Clouds 


(Continued from previous page) 


Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, after em- 
phasizing the need for reducing prices 
at retail, added, however: “There is 
so much in the present situation to 
inspire confidence and hope for the 
future that it is little short of crim- 
inal for any one to paint the picture 
so blackly, through either ignorance 
or intent, that these vital facts are ob- 
scured. To consider the present reac- 
tion as anything but a temporary set- 
back from the destruction, inflation, 
extravagance and unsound economic 
conditions precipitated by the war is 
simply not to reckon with the truth. 
It remains true today, as it has since 
this country was first settled, that ‘any 
man who sells the United States of 
America ’short’ is in the long run cer- 
tain to lose.’” 

* * 

A very pessimistic view is taken by 
Elliott C. McDougal, president of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. Af- 
ter deprecating optimistic statements 
made by many bankers, he declared: 
“The fall in prices is only begun. We 
shall have strikes against reductions 
in wages and reduction of wages with- 
out strikes, but in any event we shall 
have the reductions. The purchasing 
power of the public will be largely 
reduced, prices will continue to decline 
and manufacturing failures will in- 
crease. 

“Until these unsettled conditions 
settle themselves, business depression 
must continue. Unless experience 
means nothing, we shall be very for- 
tunate if, at the end of two years, we 
have reached a sound basis upon which 
to begin reconstruction. When that 
sound basis is reached, when business 
dces revive, we should have a period 
of prosperity exceeding anything that 
this country has ever known.” 

* * & 


President James A. Campbell, of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., says: 
“It is not likely that there will be a 
general reduction of wages for some 
time. But there surely will be later on 
—not, however, until the cost of living 
has been still further reduced.” 

* * * 

A. Barton Hepburn, the veteran New 
York banker, says: “What we now 
most need is to recover from the spirit 
of pessimism and realize the great 
strength in the resources of our coun- 
try. There is danger that curtailment 
of business may be carried to an ex- 
treme, as unwise expansion was in 
the months following the armistice. 

“We have more than a hundred mil- 
lion people who must be fed, clothed, 
housed, and who have other imperative 
needs. Manufacturers should continue 
to make goods from raw material at 
the reduced cost in volume sufficient 
to meet public requirements. Whole- 
salers should buy these goods and pass 
them on to retailers, as the public 
surely will require them in large vol- 
ume. We may have a year or more of 

slow business, in which the shadow of 


the war and its inevitable readjust- 
ments will cloud the horizon, but even- 
tually prosperity is sure.” 

* * 


The tobacco stocks with which 
George J. Whelan is identified having 
suffered severe declines, he issued an 
optimistic statement concerning earn- 
ings and Prospects and added: “The 
112,000,000 people in this country will 
not remain long in a condition of de- 
pression. There never was a period of 
prolonged depression in this country 
unless it was caused by the dumping 
here of foreign-made articles. Such a 
thing is not possible now in any busi- 
ness and particularly not in tobacco.” 

** * 


“We are warranted in feeling that 
the peak of the credit strain is passed, 
and that from now on we shall see 
easier money conditions,” says Roger 
H. Williams, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
York. After prices have reached a 
level considered attractive by buyers, 
“there should,” he states, “be no rea- 
son to doubt that.we will see an era of 
gratifying business activity. When 
that period comes the business man 
who has prepared and equipped him- 
self to do a large volume of business 
on a narrow margin of profits should 
have no fault to find with the times.” 

* * * 

“Conditions on the railways as a 
whole,” says Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, “have 
already much improved since the ter- 
mination of Federal control, and I feel 
confident that within the next six or 
eight months, perhaps much sooner, 
the carriers will be able once more 
to handle the business that is offered.” 

* * * 

“The steel plants of the corporation,” 
says President Grace, of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, “are operating at 
about 80 per cent. of capacity, this 
representing a decrease of 10 per cent. 
over September, due solely to the fall- 
ing off in new business. 

“The three major shipbuilding plants 
of the corporation have sufficient work 
on hand to insure full operations 
throughout the year 1921. 

“The general situation now existing 
is but a natural consequence of a long 
sustained and abnormal demand on 
the capacity of the steel industry. By 
the adjustment of unnatural condi- 
tions, which is necessary and inevit- 
able, and by accomplishing this in an 
orderly manner, as is being done, we 
shall arrive at a new basis for confi- 
dence and constructive progress. The 
fact that during the last five years a 
very large percentage of the output of 
steel in the world has been diverted to 

war purposes has resulted in a tremen- 
dous shortage of commercial steel. To 
fill this shortage and to provide for 
the normal demands of trade will re- 
sult in again taxing the productive 
capacity of the steel industry, once 
normal purchasing power is re-estab- 
lished.” 
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One or the country’s ablest students 
of economic and financial conditions, 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
sums up the outlook thus: “It would 
seem probable that an improvement 
in credit conditions, with easier money 
rates, will mark the early part of 1921, 
and that a prosperous year, with busi- 
ness on a new and more stable basis, 
is in prospect. We should plan accord- 
ingly for the next twelve months, with 
vision and courage, vision to see real- 
ities and courage to face these realities 
and act.” 

* * * 

Here is a sample of the bearish pre- 
dictions being made by many these 
days: “We might as well face the 
music. There is no need to hide the 
truth. Wheat is bound to go down 
and I believe it will touch the dollar 
mark.”—J. B. Frisbie, manager of the 
Pratt Flour Mills, Pratt, Kan. 

* * * 


Urging employers and workers to 
get together, Herbert Hoover says: 
“We have just passed through a period 
of unparalleled speculation, extrava- 
gance and waste. We shall now not 
only reap its inevitable harvest of un- 
employment an readjustment, but we 
shall feel the real effect of four years 
of world destruction and from it eco- 
nomic and social problems will stand 
out in vivid disputation. 

“The employer sometimes overlooks 
a fundamental fact in connection with 
organized labor in the United States. 
This is that the vast majority of its 
membership and of its direction are 
individualists in their attitude of mind 
and in their social outlook; that the 
expansion of Socialist doctrines finds 
its most fertile area in the ignorance 
of many workers, and yet the labor or- 
ganizations, as they stand today, are 
the greatest bulwark against Social- 
ism. 

“On the other hand, some labor 
leaders overlook the fact that if we 
are to maintain our high standards of 
living, our productivity, it can only be 
in a society in which we maintain the 
utmost possible initiative on the part 
of the employer, and, further, that ‘n 
the long run we can only expand the 
standard of giving by the steady in- 
crease of production and the creation 
of more goods for division among the 
same numbers.” 

* * * 

“Commodity values will always be 
controlled in the end by natural causes, 
chiefly supply and demand,” says a re- 
port of the market committee of the 
Cypress Association, “and we feel that 
the knowledge of the cypress situation, 
on the part of all concerned, either as 
sellers or buyers, should instill the kind 
of confidence that will be the keynote 
in solving the problems of the makers 
of your product. Cypress prices dur- 
ing the war period did not soar as did 
some other prices, and the traditional 
conservatism of the cypress industry 
which prevented the soaring may now 
be, and is, instinctively relied upon to 
avert needless forfeiture of known 
values based on well-established and 
steadily enhancing public confidence in 
cypress as a standard, instead of merely 
an alternative commodity.” 

* * * 


Governor Coolidge, vice-president 
elect, in a letter to Boston boot and 
shoe manufacturers, condemning the 
cancellation evil declares: “It is not 
always possible for men to meet obliga- 
tions. No one can complain of that, 
but there seems to be a great tendency 
to avoid obligations that could-be met, 
with a result which is demoralizing to 
everybody. This is especially true in 
the matter of the cancellation of orders. 
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If one person is allowed to cancel it 
means that every one must have the 
same advantage, which throws the en- 
tire trade into confusion and results in 
a great deal of loss, none of which 
would happen probably if such cancel- 
lations were not allowed.” 


C. M. Muchnic, vice-president of the 
American Locomotive Sales Corpora- 
tion, who has just returned from 
Europe, says the premium on the dol- 
lar in European countries is acting as 
a deterrent to our foreign business. 
As a remedy be advocates that mer- 
chants and manufacturers extend sub- 
stantial credits to their European cus- 
tomers when an examination of their 
financial responsibility justifies the 
proceeding. 

“Significant News” will be 
found on page 170. James 
Brown, head of Brown Bros. 
& Co, the _ international 
bankers, has an article on page 
152. Charles H. Sabin, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, con- 
tributes an article on page 157. 
Paul Clay’s article will be 
found on page 155. 





A general survey of the industrial 
situation in New York State made by 
Commissioner Sayer of the State In- 
dustrial Commission, reveals a decrease 
of 40.7 per cent. in employment in all 
industries. This, the commission ex- 
plains, is not a serious increase over 
former years. The garment trade is 
the only one suffering from an acute 
condition, with a rather close second 
in the automobile industry. A decrease 
of 65.7 per cent. of men, and 60.5 per 
cent. of women is shown in the cloth- 
ing industry while the falling off in the 
automobile industry varies from 33 to 
54 per cent. 

* ¢ *« 

Factory office employees in New 
York State received $2.13 more a week 
during October than the factory work- 
ers, according to a report by the State 
Industrial Commission. It shows that 
factory office employees average $31.06 
a week as against $28.93 for the factory 
workers. Since June, 1914, the salaries 
of office employees have increased 62 
per cent., while the earnings of factory 
workers have advanced 128 per cent. 
The October average weekly earnings 
of workers for the chief industry groups 
were as follows: 


Stone, clay, and glass............ $32.39 
Metals and machinery .......... 32.18 
Wood manufactures ............. 28.03 
Furs, leather goods, and rubber 
NEN oo ccanienasacuusaeabuwass 26.90 
Chemicals, oils, and paints...... 28.13 
Paper manufacture .............. 32.32 
Printing and paper goods........ 30.48 
_ |. Cee 22.30 
LINE ecb ceciisaennsecacueades 25.01 
Food, beverages, and tobacco..... 25.99 
Water, light, and power.......... 36.25 
* * ¢ 


Representatives of the five principal 
national associations of retailers of dry 
goods, clothing, shoes and millinery, 
with a combined membership of 12,000 
concerns, recently met and formed the 
Council of National Retail Associa- 
tions. The associations represented 
were the National Retail Drygoods As- 
sociation, the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers, the National Garment 
Retailers Association, the National 
Shoe Retailers Association of the 
United States and the Retail Milliners’ 
Association of America. Salmon P. 


Halle, president of Halle Brothers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was elected chairman 
of the council, 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 





1920 Decline Compared with Other Years— 
Attractiveness of Preferred Shares 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HE.bear market of 1919-1920, which 

began in November, 1919, and 
should reach bottom levels at the latest 
in the current month, if ‘indeed low 
price levels were not made in Novem- 
ber, has brought about declines com- 
mensurate with those of other historical 
bear movements. 

The extent of the price decline in the 
general average has been more than 40 
per cent., as compared with 40 per cent. 
for the downward movement which 
ended in December, 1917, 45 ver cent. 
in the 1907 “panic,” and 38 per cent. 
when the railroad speculation collapsed 
in 1903. Certain industrial issues may 
reach even lower prices before the end 
of the year, or in whatever further 
downward movement may be witnessed 
next January or February; but for the 
general price list it seems likely that 
recent lows will stand as the nadir of 
the movement. 

The bear market began five or six 
months before the business recession 
became widespread in April and May of 
this year. If developments in the near 
future, through firming up of prices 
and evidences of broader buying in va- 
rious lines of business, seem to indicate 
that better times may be expected next 
spring, it would be altogether - logical 
for the stock market to begin to dis- 
count this probable improvement be- 
fore it becomes widely recognized. 


FUTURE OF RAILS ASSURED 


While the action of the industrial 
shares depends upon the likely turn 
of business six months in advance, the 
railroads are in a very secure position 
as to the future. Traffic has fallen off 
in spots, and the roads face the difficult 
winter operating season when earn- 
ings are not likely to come up to high- 
est expectations under the new freight 
and passenger rates; but, on the other 
hand, it is generally recognized that the 
Transportation Act, with its provision 
for 6 per cent. income on capital in- 
vestment, has taken the majority of 
railroad stocks out of the speculative 
class and lined them up as investments 
and semi-investments. Though rail- 
road earnings may not immediately 
come up to expectations, they are 
bound sooner or later to equal the re- 
quirements of the law, even if still fur- 
ther advances in freight rates have to 
be made. 

With liquidation practically over in 
the industrial list, therefore, the rail- 
road stocks have resumed the broad 
major upward movement which was so 
abruptly interrupted last month. 

Southern Pacific, in anticipation of 
the oil “melon,” has become the new 
leader, with Atchison, also an owner 
of oil lands, in increasing favor. Read- 
ing has lead the roads with coal segre- 
gation possiblilities, such as Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, Norfolk & Western, 
and Delaware & Hudson. 

Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
preferred have continued in demand 
because of the proposed capitalization 
of Burlington’s surplus, as most of the 
stock of the latter is held by the Hilf 
lines. 

Others of the rail group that fook 
attractive on their merits are Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio com- 
mon and preferred, St. Louis South- 
western common and preferred, and St. 
Louis-San Francisco common and pre- 
ferred, along with Rock Island and 
Southern Railway. 


In the industrial group of stocks, 
it will repay speculators as well as in- 
vestors to give particular attention to 
preferred stocks. 

It is not at all unlikely that within the 
next two years profits to be obtained 
through the purchase of preferred in- 
dustrial stocks at this time will exceed 
anything that may be accumulated 
through the purchase of industrial com- 
mon stocks, for these reasons. 

If another business boom comes next 
year it may be shorter lived than the 
boom we have already had, and in all 
likelihood it will not be so widespread. 
Such a boom may be governed largely 
by the necessities of rehabilitating our 
railroads, our power plants, and our in- 
dustrial buildings and dwelling houses 
of all kinds. More than ever before 
industrial common stocks, issued in un- 
precedented quantities in recent years, 
will have to meet with liquidating sales 
on the way up from those people who 
have been “hung up” with them in the 
previous bull movement. On the other 
hand, there has been very little financ- 
ing through the issuance of bonds or 
preferred stocks in recent years, for 
the reason that it has been compara- 
tively easy to finance new concerns as 
well as old through the issuance of 
common shares. 

Briefly, then, common shares of in- 
dustrial corporations, through new is- 
sues, stock dividends, etc., are in large 
supply, while the supply of preferred 
shares has been only slightly increased, 
if at all. Money rates have passed their 
peak and already have dropped off 
sharply. This means an increasing de- 
mand for bonds and preferred stocks. 
Here is another indication of what may 
be expected in the market for preferred 
shares. Wall Street likes to go by pre- 
cedent. The bear market of 1920 has 
been compared to the bear market of 
1907. Here is what happened to pre- 
ferred stocks after 1907: 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


Low High 
1907 1909 
Rit) WORE vise sicceesdeenc 68 107 
Central Leather .......... 68 111 
U. S. Reubber tst.c....... 61 123 
WD MOOD Scboccsinessancen 79 131 


Many preferred stocks reached the 
highest prices they have ever touched 
two years after the “panic” of 1907. Of 
course, common: shares came back 
strongly after the 1907 depression, and 
they should also come back strongly 
next year. In the two years after 1907 
gains made by the preferred stocks in 
the table above compared as follows 
with gains made by the common issues: 


Pfd. Com. 
American Woolen .......... 39 29 
Central - LOGTRES .sieccccccs 43 40 
UD. SB. RUBUSP CIEE). 6 6.500c5004 62 44 
a See eee 52 73 


Only in the case of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s stocks did the common gain more 
than the preferred. 

Among good preferred shares which 
may be bought for investment at the 
present time with good prospects of a 
speculative profit are Baldwin Locomo- 
tive, American Locomotive, Rubber Ist, 
Republic Iron & Steel, Woolen, Cen- 
tral Leather, Industrial Alcohol, Beth- 
lehem Steel 8 per cent., Pressed Steel 
Car, Crucible Steel and U. S. Steel pre- 
ferred. 








For Safe Investment 
BONDS 


In declining stock markets, good bond: 
tain values. Their stability appeals 
vestors desiring to avoid risk and anxiei 


10% NET 


is the return of a Gold Debenture Bond of 
Proven Reliability Issued by a Staunch Financia) 
Institution. 

—Well protected by stringent banking laws, 

—Deals in money only. 

—Assets liquid—not tied up in high-priceq 
inventories. 

—An opportunity to obtain a share of the 
substantial profits. 

—VYielding a total of 11% to the bond. 
holders now and for several years 
past, and growing steadily with the 
solid expansion of its service in many 
States. 

—A combination of everyone of the ele. 
ments of security demanded by the most 
conservative investor, carrying with it a 
large share of the profits. 
$1000—$500—$100 Denominations 

A Quarter Century of experience in finance 
and business management behind our rec- 
ommendation of this investment. 
Send for Circular B-26, glving full details, 
These securities may be acquired on our 
Partial Payment Plan 


Clarence Hodson & fh. 

—eee ESTABLISHED 1893 =eeny 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND SECURITIES 
VIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


26 CORTLANDT ST. 


505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Established 1892 





42 Broadway New York 
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PROVISIONS Commission 
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THE BACHE REVIEW, discussing finan- 
cial and economic events of current in- 
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A STOCK SERVICE 


SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS . 


This is concise, and guarantees 
satisfaction by accepting only 
month-to-month payments. Three 
months’ trial subscription at $15.00 
is offered. Publications issued 
daily, weekly and monthly. 


N. Y. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH, Inc. 





1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments ond 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 
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Members { N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
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The Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


ee circulars, boeklets, ete., listed be- 

will be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check the 
list, pin it to your letterhead or busi- 
ness card, and return it to us. 


December 11, 1920 


Railroad Securities 
Circular presenting estimated earnings of 
twenty-five roads and commenting on their in- 
yestment possibilities. 

European Financing in the United 
States Since the Armistice 
Circular containing descriptions of the more 
important issues of European Government and 
Municipal External Bonds issued in _ coun- 
try since the signing of the Armistice. 


Railroad Bonds 
Old established house specializing in Railroad 
Securities will be glad to send information and 
circulars on high grade railroad bonds. 

Maxwell Motor-Chalmers Motor 
Consolidation 
Pamphlet describing the plan for reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of these companies, giv- 
ing new capitalization, terms of exchange of 
securities, etc. 

Trading with the Near East 

Very interesting ilustrated booklet outlining 
present trade conditions and future prospects 
in this section. 

Personnel Administration 
Pamphlet describing a book for the executive 
who realizes the importance of correct labor 
control. 


How to Make Full Use of Your 
Bank 


Pamphlet describing a book for the man who 
wants to find out more about the functions of 
banks and how to use them for his own profit. 


Books on Business and Finance 
Interesting 35-nage booklet listing and describ- 
ing timely books on Business and Finance. 

Business Ideas 
Very interesting 61-page booklet describing a 
service of exceptional value to the busy execu- 
tive. 


Beneficial Loan Society 6% Gold 


Bonds 
Pamphlet describing these Bonds and pointing 
out their investment possibilities. 

The American Investor’s Pre- 


ferred Security 
Four-page pamphlet describing and pointing 
out investment qualities in recommended se- 
curities. 

Two New Barometer Charts 
Chart No. 1: Industrial Stocks and Commodity 
Prices. Chart No. 2: Bonds and Rallroad 
Stocks. 

Investment Review 
Booklet containing an analyzation and trend 
graph of twenty active stocks. 

Best Railroad Stocks to Buy 
A comparative analysis of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Missouri & Pacific, St. Paul, Wabash 
and other railroads. 

Investment Offerings 

Booklet listing and describing attractive offer- 
ines among preferred stocks of industrial com- 
panties. 

Booklet of Securities 

A booklet of securities giving stock prices and 
statistical description of all securities that are 
listed in the important exchanges, etc. 

Foreign Government and Munici- 
pal Bonds 


This is a 48-page booklet giving accurate un- 
biased information concerning securities most 
actively dealt in at the present time. 


The Man Who Never Took a 
Chance 
Interesting little story of two men who started 
out to attain financial independence. 
Systematic Savings Plan 
A booklet describing a method of building = 


indenrendent Income based on sound dividen 
paying securities. 

Partial Payment Plan Oppor- 
tunities 


Pamphlet describing and telling how seasoned 
_ rred stocks and bonds may be bought in 
this way. 

The Use of Options 
Four-page pamphlet giving notes on their in- 
surance value, their employment in place- of 
stop orders, etc. 

Getting the Most for Your Money 
A booklet on this important subject issued by 
a long-established statistical organization. 

The Clearing House of Business 
Information 
Booklet describing a service giving Research 
Data, Management Reports and Industry Inves- 
tigations that make and save money. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Ss’: LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN con- 
tinues to be one of the best earn- 
ers among the low-priced rails. For 
the month of September the road 
showed a gain of more than 50 per 
cent..in gross operating revenues as 
compared with the same month of 
1919, and net operating income was 
$608,000, as compared with $273,000 in 
September, 1919. Estimated earnings 
for the St. Louis Southwestern stocks 
for 1920, including eight months under 
the Government guarantee, are 16.73 
per cent. for the preferred, and 14.29 
per cent. for the common. When com- 
parison is made with results being 
shown for the stocks of standard 
roads it is apparent that recent market 
valuations of the “S. S.” stocks have 
been fully justified. In fact, it ap- 
pears likely that, if the road continues 
to maintain the present level of earn- 
ings, there will still be considerable 
room for market appreciation in these 
issues. St. Louis Southwestern com- 
mon sold as high as 40% in 1912, when 
only 3.80 per cent. was earned on the 
stock. In 1912, the preferred stock— 
then paying 434 per cent. annual divi- 
dend—got up as high as 80%. The 
small outstanding amounts of each of 
the issues is likely to encourage specu- 
lative operations for the rise, once it is 
established that the road can maintain 
earnings at the present rate. There 
are only $19,893,650 of the 5 per cent. 
preferred stock and $16,356,100 common 
outstanding. 


/ 


* * *& 


EW HAVEN is one of the low- 

priced stocks which has turned out 
not to be so cheap as some people 
had thought. Heavy bonded indebted- 
ness and high terminal costs are not 
conducive to profits in railroading. 
Some day railway terminals may have 
to be separated from the freight and 
passenger carrying lines. Pennsyl- 
vania is showing what a burden ex- 
pensive terminals may become. 

* * * 


OPPER STOCKS are down to the 

lowest prices reached in the past 
ten years—some of them to the low- 
est prices reached in the past ten years 
—some of them to the lowést prices 
ever recorded. The average of twenty 
representative copper stocks shows a 
decline of fully 30 points from the 
high levels reached in 1916, when mer- 
gers were being talked of and divi- 
dends were on a most generous scale. 
Except for an almost stationary trend 
in 1918 and a ten-point rally in 1919, 
copper stocks have been on the down- 
grade since the end of 1916. When 
will the turn come?- For the past ten 
years copper stock prices have roughly 
followed fluctuations in the price of 
the metal and output at the mines. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that the 
turn will come definitely in the market 
for copper shares whenever the mar- 
ket for the metal and operations at 
the mines show definite signs of a turn 
for the better. With the dull, year- 
end season approaching and the metal 
at 14 cents a pound, there‘is no imme- 
diate sign’ of improvement. But cop- 
per is an essential material and sooner 
or later a broad demand will again be 
developed. First relief may come 
through foreign purchases, and it is 
not unlikely that lower money rates 
on this side may, through the greater 
attractiveness of investing where the 
rate is high, prove to be the solution 
of the difficult foreign, financing prob- 
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lem. In the old days it was quite the 
thing for foreign exchange rates on 
England and the continent to rise 
sharply when money rates declined in 
the New York market. Anyway those 
who buy copper stocks now will sure- 
ly profit handsomely when the turn 
eventually does come and these shares 
are booming again. 
* * * 
UPP MOTOR is an attractive low- 
priced automobile stock specula- 
tion. For the September quarter the 
company reported earnings of $1.55 a 
share, or at the annual rate of $6.20, as 
compared with $4.95 a share earned 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. 
At recent prices the stock yields about 
10 per cent. 
*= * * 
|b DUTCH is expected to gain 
an exclusive concession to the 
mest valuable oil deposits in the Dutch 
East Indies, if a bill recently intro- 
duced in the Dutch Parliament be- 
comes a law. The concession is for 
the Djambi fields which already have 
been somewhat developed, and are ex- 
pected to become one of the highest 
producing areas in the world. These 
fields comprise about 850,000 acres, and 
have long been the object of a strug- 
gle between the Standard Oil, the 
Dutch Indies and the Shell groups of 
producers. The basis for the control, 
it is understood, would be the pay- 
ment to the Dutch Government, in the 
event the profits of the company are 
over 25 per cent. of its investment, of 
from 60 to 80 per cent. of the profits, 
depending upon the yield. If this ac- 
quisition becomes a reality it is likely 
that speculative activity will be re- 
newed in the Royal Dutch shares on 
the New York exchange. Around 65 
to 70, the stock has recently been sell- 
ing at the lowest prices of the year, 
having been under pressure along with 
other oil shares on talk of reduced 
prices for oil and curtailed use in in- 
dustry and shipping. 
* * * 
Dis seein STOCKS have shown 
better resistance to liquidating 
pzessure all through the current year 
than almost any other group of stocks. 
Baldwin Locomotive, for instance, 
reached a low level around 92 at the 
end of the third week in November 
when liquidation in the general mar- 
ket was at its height. This low point 
compared with a low of 65 in 1919, and 
56 in 1918. American Car & Foundry 
got down to 119, as compared with 84 
in 1919, and 68 in 1918, and American 
Locomotive held around 80, as com- 
pared with a low of 58 in 1919 and 
53% in 1918. Of course, the reason is 
that these companies have been do- 
ing the best business in their history, 
while the restored earning power and 
credit of the railroads is expected to 
furnish the wherewithal for continued 
large purchases of equipment for sev- 
eral years to come. The locomotive 
builders. seem to face even better pros- 
pects than the car makers for the rea- 
son that increased motive power is 
one of the first requirements of the 
railroads and may enable them to 
make the same number of freight cars 
do more work. The earnings possibil- 
ities of'a company like Baldwin Loco- 
motive will be realized when it is re- 
membered that $22 a share was earned 
ou. the common stock in 1919, with 


plants operating at only about 50 per 
cent. of capacity. 














|HAVE YOU A 
‘STRONG BOX? 


Many keep quantities of so-called “‘in- 
vestments’”” under lock and key in im- 
pregnable = ioe more valuable 
before engraving than after. 


In today’s bond market, at prevailing 
sacrifice prices, high-grade bonds may 
be secured at yields formerly con- 
sidered high for stocks. 


If you have a strong bor or intend 
securing one, why not place in it some 
of the desirable bonds on oyr list 


93-F.M., any of which may be pur- 
— on our Monthly Instalment 


Send for Booklet 98-F.M. 
and ask for the list. 
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Investment Securities - 


43 Exchange Place New Yerk 
Telephonse: Hanover 8300-16 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 
AND Rea Estate Bonps 


Netting 6%, 64% and 7% 
There’s Safety in the Soil 


Note how interested Wall Street is in agriculture, 
and you will see that farm land is the backbone of 
4 investment securities. There’s safety in the 
80: 


You have no worries when you invest in our 
_ Farm Mortgages, furnished in amounts to 


























During the 37 years we have been in business, 
not one of our clients has ever lost a dollar. Ba 
for our descriptvie pamphlet “‘F’ and of 
offerings. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1833 
Grand Ferks, Nerth Daketa 
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Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed 
Mailing Lists. It also contains vital sug- 
gestions how to advertise and sell profitably 
by mail. Counts and prices given on 9000 
different national Lists, covering all classes; 
for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This valua- 
ble raorgnce 3 book free. Write for it. 

+ Send Them Sales Letters 


You can produce sales or inquiries with 
personal letters. Many concerns all over 
U. S. are profitably using Sales Letters 

Send for free instructive 


we write. | 
“Value of Sales Letters.’’ 


booklet, 
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Inventors are the Makers of the Mile Stones of Progress 


Patenting and 
Promoting 
Inventions 


By MOIS H. AVRAM 
q A thousand patents a week are granted by the Patent Office 


at Washington. More than 1,260,000 have been granted to 
date. Less than ten per cent have been commercial suc- 
cesses. This book tells why. 


Here is sound advice for the Inventor, the Promoter, and 

e Investor. The author is one of the leading industrial 
engineers of this country, and speaks with the highest 
authority. 


q He points out the pitfalls that beset the inventor. 
q He exposes the fake patent lawyers. 


{| He shows the proper method of exploitation, and the neces- 
sity of preliminary investigation for the Inventor, Promoter, 
and Investor. 


q He tells just what a patent is worth to the inventor. 
q He analyzes the subject of foreign patents. 


{| The book is sometimes surprising; it is always valuable and 
authoritative. 








FREE EXAMINATION ORDER CARD 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me for examination a copy of PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS, by MOIS H. AVRAM. 

I agree to return the book within five days or to remit two dollars in payment. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Selection of Listed Public Utility Stocks 
for Group Investment to Yield 8% 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


UBLIC UTILITY stocks should be 

influenced eventually by falling 
commodity prices just as bonds have 
been. When commodity prices went up 
during the war it meant that costs of 
operation of public utility companies 
also rose, while they were limited to a 
fixed return on the gas, electric light 
and power, or other services they sold. 
The result was that profits, represent- 
ing the difference between arbitrary in- 
come at the fixed rates and costs of 
operation, were gradually squeezed to 
nothing, or less than nothing—a deficit. 
Naturally public utility stocks declined 
along with declining earnings. It was 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 

American Telephone & Telegraph is 
not in as strong a position as Other 
securities in the list for the reason that 
its fixed charges have more thay 
doubled since 1913 while its income ha 
fallen off. Faith in the maintenance of 
the 8 per cent. dividend must, therefor, 
be based on the belief that since th. 
Government took care of the company 
through an earnings guarantee during 
the war just as was done in the cag 
of the railroads, the company will now 
be accorded the proper treatment jp 
the matter of increased rates already 
applied for. Hearings are now being 








PUBLIC UTILITY GROUP 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Consclidated Gas of New York 
Montana Power preferred 
Philadelphia Company (Pittsburgh) 
Western Union 


Totals 


98 
82 
98 
36 
87 


“401 Aver. 80 








practically the same thing that happen- 
ed to bonds. Bonds, representing in- 
vested money at a fixed interest rate, 
had to come down when the cost of 
money rose so that the return on the 
investment was commensurate with the 
higher rates for new money. And one 
of the principal reasons for higher 


money rates was the rapid rise in com- 


modity prices. 
PRICES STILL LOW 


Now commodity prices have turned 
definitely downward, and bonds have 
regained about one-third of their previ- 
ous loss. Public utility stocks have 
also risen somewhat from their lows 
of the recent depression, but they are 
still far removed from their pre-war 
prices. Declining commodity prices will 
eventually mean lower costs for these 
concerns just as surely as the rise in 
commodity prices worked out the other 
way during the war, and as costs de- 
cline profits will increase and these 
stocks will recover most of their war 
losses. Very few public utility shares 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, but among those that are listed 
there are five dividend payers which 
seem to be worthy of attention at the 
present time. In a subsequent article 
some of the attractive unlisted securiies 
will be considered. 

Among the five listed in the table 
herewith, there are two which might be 
mentioned as profiting to some extent 
from the war activities. Western 
Union, owing to the large increase in 
its cable business and capacity traffic 
through its land lines, was able to in- 
crease its dividend during the war and 
rose to a new high level. Montana 
Power profited from the increased ac- 
tivities of copper mining districts to 
which it furnishes power. Taking the 
remaining three stocks, the following 
table gives comparisons of pre-war 
levels, with the lows of this year and 
the, present prices: 


High Low Now 

1913 1920 about 
Am Tel. & Tel 92 98 
Consolidated Gas....142 74 &2 
Phe GOs cccecsacese OO 30 % 


held on the company’s application fora 


_ 33 per cent. increase in New York City, 


and prominent business leaders have 
expressed themselves in favor of rates 
sufficiently high to. enable the company 
to restore the pre-war standard of ser- 
vice. It appears that some sort of 
temporary relief will be granted, and 
it is certain that sooner or later costs 
will come down sufficiently to enable 
the company to make a fair profit on 
the old basis of rates. As an old-line 
investment stock, down more than 4 
points from its 1913 high level, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph is certainly 
worthy of inclusion in a group of pub- 
lic utility stocks for investment. Earn- 
ings for the past ten years have aver- 
aged nearly 10% per cent. on the stock 
and the 8 per cent. dividend has been in 
force since 1907. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS 


Consolidated Gas of New York is an- 
other old-line investment stock which 
suffered a sharp price decline during 
the war, and is now facing better times. 
The stock sold as high as 150 as late 
as 1915, and it did not break below 
par until 1917. This year it equalled 
its previous low record of 74, first 
touched in 1907. The particular thorn 
in the side of New York State gas com- 
panies has long been the 80-cent gas 
law, enacted in 1906. This old law, 
which was founded in inequity in that 
when costs rose it compelled producer: 
to sell their product below the initial 
cost of production, has recently beet 
declared unconstitutional and confisca- 
tory. The Public Service Commission 
of New York State has been served 
with an order restraining it from et 
forcing the provisions of the law for 
five years, and a tentative rate of $12) 
per thousand cubic feet has been fixed 
for the Consolidated Gas Co. until 
March 1, 1921. All sums over 80 cents 
per thousand are to be paid to a special 
master until March 1, 1921, and it is pro- 
vided that if the State does not act 
before that time the company shall 
have all the funds and shall be free 
to charge what it pleases. The Con- 
solidated Gas Co. is generally conceded 
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to be sich in concealed assets, as sur- 
nings of controlled companies 


oe been accumulating for many years, 
while parent company has drawn 
only cough to maintain its 7 per cent. 
divide rate. In 1913, when the stock 
sold as high as 142, the company re- 
porte: rnings of only 8% per cent. on 
the sto: 


“MONTANA POWER 
Montana Power preferred is a public 
investment of high earning 


utility 
and yet thé stock may now be 


ios 
i ed to yield slightly better than 
7 per cent. The latest earnings state- 
ment shows better than 34 per cent. 
earned on the $9,671,800 7 per cent. 


cumulative preferred stock for the 
twelve months ended Sept. 30, 1920. This 
result compares with about 24 per cent. 
earned for the calendar year 1919. For 
the five years from 1913 to 1919, inclu- 
sive, annual average earnings on the 
preferred stock amounted to 23.77 per 
cent. The company was incorporated 
in 1912 as a consolidation of several 
‘lectric light and power companies in 
the west. The capacity of the com- 
pany’s hydro-electric generating plants 
is given as 211,530 K.W., and it has 1,922 
miles of distributing lines serving such 
towns as Anaconda, Butte, Billings, 
Boulder, and Helena, Mont. 
PHILADELPHIA CO. 
Philadelphia Co. is already beginning 
to show what the increases in electric 
light and gas rates which became effec- 
tive in July and August, last, may be 
expected to do for earnings. For the 
month of September the combined in- 
comes of its gas, electric and oil de- 
partments showed a gain of fully $527,- 
000, and it is now estimated that earn- 
ings for the year 1920, will amount to 
about $10 a share, while for the year 
1921, when the new rates will be effec- 
tive all through the twelve months, the 
company should show from $14 to $15 a 
share earned. For the past ten years 
earnings have averaged nearly 8 per 
cent., or $4 a share annually on the $43,- 
000,000 common stock, or $50 par value. 
The company is engaged in supplying 
natural gas for fuel to the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Pa., and in 
the operation of street railways, elec- 
tric lighting, illuminating gas and fuel 
gas, and oil companies. 
WESTERN UNION 

As a 7 per cent. stock of dependable 
earning power, Western Union ap- 
pears to be an attractive investment at 
a price to yield slightly better than 8 
per cent. For the first nine months 
of this year earnings have run at the 
annual rate of 13.60 per cent. on the 
$99,786,727 capital stock, and for nearly 
six years earnings have not fallen below 
the 10 per cent. mark. The company 
has added more than $30,000,000 to prop- 
erty investment since 1913, while its 
funded debt has actually been slightly 
reduced, and net working capital has 
been increased from $9,000,000 to fully 
$17,250,000. These facts explain why 
Western Union is now selling some 12 
points above the high level of 1913. But 
its present price compares with a high 
level of 105% in 1916, when only 5% 
per cent. was paid in dividends and 
earnings were about the same as indi- 
cated for the current year. 





The Jones & Laughlin Company of 
Pittsburgh has announced reductions in 
the prices of certain steel products. It 
is now expected that other indepen- 
dents will also come down to the Steel 
Corporation’s levels, while in some in- 
Stances it is even predicted that they 
may go lower. 

* * * 

England and France have decided to 
allow traders and manufacturers to do 
= the business they can with Soviet 

ussia. 
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In any Export Emergency 


Whether the grounds for refusal are justified or not, your 

export shipment needs special safeguards when your doc- . 
umentary draft. on a foreign buyer is dishonored. 
is in just such emergencies that the service departments 
of the Irving’s Foreign Division demonstrate their 
capacity and initiative. 


Not only is the refusal reported to you at once, but 
immediate provision for clearing, warehousing and insur- 
ing the merchandise is made through the Irving’s local 
correspondent. Then the Foreign Division, consulting 
with you and acting under instructions, arranges for sale of 


the goods or for their disposal in some other approved way. 


A collection anywhere over-seas is expedited by direct 
transmission of the draft and its accompanying docu- 
ments to a carefully selected correspondent bank on the 
spot, familiar with local conditions and able to protect 
your interests at every stage of the transaction. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Unless immediate financial relief is 
afforded the New England railroads, 
“all or most of them will very shortly 
be driven into receiverships,” the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was 
told by Charles F. Choate, Jr., and 
Wilbur La Roe, Jr., counsel for the 
lines. 

* * * 

Appointment of a receiver for the 
Templar Motors Company, of Cleve- 
land, a $10,000,000 corporation, was ask- 
ed in a petition filed in court by J. W. 
Wilson, of Columbus, a stockholder. 

* * * 

Jail sentences ranging from six 
months to seven years and fines of 
from $1,000 to $10,000 were imposed 
on officials and directors of the Con- 
sumers’ Packing Company, of Chicago, 
by Federal Judge Evan A. Evans, for 
conspiracy to use the mails in a 
scheme to defraud. 





The International Paper Company 
has announced the price of newsprint 


in rolls, carload lots, for the first quar-' 


ter of 1921 at 6% cents a pound. This 

is unchanged from the price prevail- 

ing during the current three months. 
* * * 


Business in the Paris shops is re- 
ported at standstill. The disinclina- 
tion of the public to make purchases 
at prevailing high prices is bringing 
many of the shopkeepers face to face 
with ruin. 

*x* * * 


Directors of the two biggest petro- 
leum concerns in Germany, the Deut- 
sche Petroleum and the Deutsche Erd- 
oel Companies, as a step toward cap- 
turing foreign markets, are consider- 


ing the formation of a “covering com-* 


pany” in Holland, having a capital of 
between $80,000,000 and $100,000,000. 


In accordance with .a law which 
went into effect June 5, 1920, all 
able-bodied men and women in Bul- 
garia are required to give one year’s 
labor to the community. The men will 
be engaged in building and repairing 
public works, such as canals, railways, 
waterworks etc., and would thus re- 
ceive valuable education as mechan- 
ics, engineers, managers, etc. The 
women would be provided with work 
almost wholly in their homes, where 
those who need it will be taught crafts 
appropriate to their sex. The Bul- 
garian Government estimates that the 
law will apply to 40,000 men and more 
than 20,000 women. 


* * * 
For the protection of maternity and 
infancy last year the British Ministry 


of Health made grants totaling more 
than two and one-half million dollars. 
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The 


Chemical National Bank 


of New Work 


FOUNDED 1824 


| $4,500,000 
SURPLUS & PROFITS - - - - 15,000,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER - 200,000,000 


OFFICERS 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, Chairman of Board 


JOHN G. SCHMELZEL....Assistant Cashier 


N. BAXTEB JACKSON.... Assistant Cashier 
ROBERT B. RAYMOND. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
ERNEST J. WATERMAN. Asst. Trust Officer 
HENRY M. ROGERS, Assistant Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS 


ARTHUB ISELIN 


EDWIN 8. SCHENCE, First Vice-President 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 


BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN + 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
& B. MURRAY, Eeq. F. HYDE, Esq. E W. WOOLLEY. Esq. 





Subscribed Capita! - 
Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund- - - - 10,840,112 
Deposits (June 20h, 1922) - ~~ 367,667,322 





- £38,096,363 
10,840,112 











HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC 2 


OVER 1460 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC 2 
Allantic Offices: “ 


** «Imperator ’’ “ Mauretania” 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 


OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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MEN MAKING MARK 








JOHN McHUGH 


Vice-President, Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
who conceived the new $100,000,000 Foreign ’Trade 
Financing Corporation. 


HE old-school banker was a money 

lender, who worked by the rule 
of two dollars’ credit for every dollar 
balance. The banker of the new 
school is much more than a money 
lender: he is an aggressive builder for 
the future, taking the initiative in 
banking and business development. 

John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank. 
and president of the $5,000,000 Dis- 
count Corporation of New York, which 
he organized about a year ago and 
which is already paying dividends, is 
a banker of the new school. His rot- 
to is that “one might better live fewer 
years and contribute something worth 
while in the world’s work, if he can, 
than to live a greater number of years 
and accomplish nothing.” 

When John McHugh was president 
of the First National Bank of Sioux 
City, lowa, some ten years ago he con- 
tributed so much that was worth while 
in the banking world that he gained a 
uation-wide reputation. He became 
president of the Iowa Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and Iowa member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. And, later, as presi- 
dent of the Clearing House Section of 
the A. B. A., he brought about a num- 
ber of reforms which were such not- 
able forward steps in the direction of 
sound banking that several eastern 
banks began “angling” for this new 
leader. In July, 1915, Preident Mc- 
Garrah having been the successful 
“angler,” Mr. McHugh came to the 
Mechanics & Metals as vice-president 
and director. 

John McHugh’s latest contribution to 
progressive banking is the $100,000,000 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 
now in process of formation. He con- 
ceived the plan of this organization, 
which is to be formed under the pro- 


visions of the Edge law and will bear 
the same relation to America’s for- 
eign trade that the Federal Reserve 
System bears to our domestic busi- 
ness, and laid it before the American 
Bankers’ Association at the recent 
convention. How well his plan was 
received by the leading bankers of the 
country is shown by the fact that he 
was tendered the chairmanship of the 
new corporation even before full plans 
for its organization had been drawn 
up. 

So thorough a banker is John Mc- 
Hugh that he finds recreation in his 
work. He likes work. He likes it so 
well that his thoughts during the hours 
that are not spent at his desk are oc- 
cupied with trying to work out how 
he can better do the things he has to 
do when he returns to his desk. 

“A banker has such a diversity of 
things to think of and about,” says Mr. 
McHugh, “that it may be that giving 
thought to first one thing and then an- 
other and on through the whole list, 
many of which are pleasurable, proves 
quite sufficient diversion for him. At 
all events I do not find it necessary to 
‘play golf, collect old coins, run a farm, 
or go fishing’ in order that I may get 
my mind off business. I like to keep 
it on business. I do play golf, but | 
find very often that when I am play- 
ing my mind gets back on business. So 
there you are.” 

John McHugh was born in Belle- 
ville, Ontario, in September, 1865. Af- 
ter less schooling than the ordinary 
youngster receives to-day, he started 
work at 18 as telegraph operator on 
the Grand Trunk at $10 a month. He 
was soon advanced to another job 
where he made $20 a month. For eight 
years he stuck to railroading, and in 
1891 he left as division agent, retus- 
ing promotion, to “go west.” 
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He went to O’Neill, Nebraska, for a 
stay—and stayed seven 
Chat was during the difficult 
en little western banks were 


myo wees 
years. 


times W! 2 
i; droves on account of unpaid 


ond 5’ notes. McHugh had some in- 
teresting experiences during his pro- 
Jonged stay in O’Neill. He was. in 
charge of a little bank there, when a 


bank diagonally across the street was 
closed after a run by depositors. Mc- 
Hugh’s bank was also short of cash, 
but he put up a brave front. He told 
his cashier to pile up about all of the 
bank’s cash in the window facing the 
street, while he went outside and sat 
on the steps in the sunshine, whittling 
a stick in apparent unconcern. Mean- 
time he had wired to a near-by town 
for more cash. His ostensible indif- 
ference turned away several deposit- 
ors and prevented a run on his bank. 

Another time McHugh’s bank held 
the note of a cattleman who openly 
bragged that he wouldn’t settle. He 
taunted McHugh, who was then some- 
thing of a “tenderfoot,” by repeating 
his boast before mutual friends. Mc- 
Hugh resolved to collect, but bided his 
time. One day, hearing that the cattle- 
man was to return to town from a 
cattle-selling expedition well-heeled 
with money, he went out in the pour- 
ing rain, got his man and brought him 
to the bank. He led the big, burly 
rancher into the directors’ room. Then, 
stripping off his own coat, he said, 
“Now, you'll pay that note or I'll give 
you the worst licking you ever had.” 
The note was paid on the spot, and 
McHugh’s stock rose above par in that 
western town. 

From O’Neill McHugh went to Sioux 
City, Iowa, where he accepted an of- 
ficial position with the Iowa State Na- 
tional Bank. On the death of Presi- 
dent George Weare, McHugh was made 
president, and here began his real con- 
structive banking work. He consoli- 
dated four banks to form the First 
National Bank of Sioux City, and it 
was from the presidency of that insti- 
tution that he was called to the Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York, in 1915. 





Cablegrams announcing their decora- 
tion by King Albert, of Belgium, were 
received by Charles H. Sabin, presi- 
dent, and Albert Breton, Harold Stan- 
ley, Joseph R. Swan and Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-presidents of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Sabin is made a commander of the Or- 
der of the Crown; Mr. Breton a Chev- 
alier of the Order of Leopold, and 
Messrs. Stanley, Swan and Sisson, 
Chevaliers of the Order of the Crown. 

* * * 


J. H. Thomas, General Secretary of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, has 
been elected president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trades Unions of 
England. 

* * * 

Edward G. Ejibler has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and member of 
the executive council of the National 
Surety Company. He will have joint 
charge of the city contract department 
with Vice-President Wells. 

*x* * * 


Directors of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey will submit to the 
stockholders a proposal to authorize 
an increase in the common stock of 
$10,000,000, making the total $110,000,000, 
and to change the par value of the 
common stock fromi $100 a share to 
$25 a share. The proposed increase in 
the capitalization and reduction of par 
value is for the purpose of enabling em- 
ployees to subscribe for stock in the 
company. There are 37,000 employees 
eligible under the plan. 





The attainment and maintenance of 
any degree of permanent success in 
trading with China cannot be hoped 
for, according to Ralph Dawson, vice- 
president of the Asia Banking Corpor- 
ation, who has fecently returned from 
a fourteen-month’s trip through China, 
until American business interests are 
prepared to answer “Yes”—as the Brit- 
ish did long ago—to these three major 
questions: : 

“(1) Are we willing to go into China 
to stay—to live with the Chinese, to 
adapt ourselves to their customs, their 
language, their trade requirements, 
their viewpoint? 

“(2) Do we posses, or are we able to 
command, financial resources that will 
enable us to meet the credit needs 
of our Chinese customers—resources 
sufficient to take care of not only long- 
term credits, but also, in some cases, 
of some rather curious financial ar- 
rangements? 

“(3) Are we prepared to build up our 
own organization, slowly, but surely, 
with the right kind of American tim- 
ber.” 

*x* * * 

What the petroleum business needs 
is assurance that it can proceed in the 
development of new sources of sup- 
ply in a competitive and non-re- 
stricted manner. Government regula- 
tien and meddling will check the 
initiative of oil companies, resulting 
in a restricted output—Henry L. 
Doherty. 

* * * 

The Bureau of Railway Economics 
anounces that net operating income 
for September fell approximately $29,- 
343,000 or 26.9 per cent., short of the 
amount expected to be earned under 
the increased rates fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 





Press and Readers’ 
Comments 






FROM COUNTRY EDITOR 


“Forbes” may appeal more to the big 
fellows in the cities than to the back- 
woods country editor in a small Ca- 
nadian town, such as is my present lot. 
But I’m young and maybe a year’s sub- 
scription to “Forbes” might mean a 
stepping-stone to higher ambitions and 
greater attainment. Anyway, I thought 
your article on “Forgetting” was good 
enough to publish in James’ Great 
Family Journals so I used the scissors 
and gave you credit for supplying the 
brains. More strength to your elbow 
and greater power and influence to 
“Forbes.” 

GEORGE W. JAMES, 
Editor and Publisher. 
Bowmanville, Ont. 
* * * 
ENJOYS MR. FORBES’ WRITINGS 


I read your magazine with more 
pleasure than any other. I have a copy 
of “Men Who Are Making America,” 
and have presented a copy to the boys 
of the High School, and also have a 
copy of “Keys to Success,” and greatly 
enjoy all your writings. 

JOHN M. STAGER. 

Sterling, Ill. 

* * 
DISTRIBUTES “TEAMWORK” 


In looking over one of your valuable 
publications recently, we had the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of reading an ar- 
ticle entitled “Teamwork,” and realiz- 
ing the great advantage in placing this 
within the reach of the members of 
our school and manufacturers, we have 
had a number printed for distribution. 

A. J. JAMESON, Director, 
Worcester Boys’ Trade School. 
Worcester, » Mass. 


FORBES 


Far Reaching Credit 


The basis of Commerce and Industry is raw 
material. The production, gathering and 
transporting of raw material through jun- 
gles, down tropic rivers, across many seas— 
all these operations are made possible by 
the far reaching power of credit. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York employs its great credit resources in 
furthering the processes of production, 
manufacture and distribution from raw 
material to final consumption. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 























A Christmas Bonus to an 
Employee Should Have 
Two Beneficiaries— 


A bonus is an investment for the employer, 
and the only sure way to realize on that 
investment is to make the bonus in the 
form of an investment. 


A cash bonus is spent and forgotten, but 
if the bonus is made in Prudence-Bonds, 
the recipient draws interest in the shape 
of cash, and the employer draws interest 
in the respect that the bonus serves both 
as a reward and a stimulus to the em- 
ployee. 


Our booklet describing Prudence-Bonds 
in detail will be sent upon request if you 
will write for Booklet F.M.-92. 


We pay the 4% Normal Federal Income ‘Tax. 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St., New York :: 162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 


Denominations of $100, $500 and $1000 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee of This Issue 
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This 
Booklet 
Will 
Help 
You 


It tells you in con- 
cise and non-tech- 
nical language 
what stocks and 
bonds are—and of 
the different types. 


Remarkable for its 
brevity and thor- 
oughness, it affords 
a complete re- 
sume of the First 
Principles of Safe, 
Profitable Invest- 
ment. 








Send for it 


FRAZIER & ©. 


Broad and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Pittsburgh, Pa. Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Lebanon, Pa. 























The End 
of a Bear Market 


i you tell when a declining market has 
run its course? 


WHEN TO BUY is more important than 
what to buy. And because the Brookmire 
Economic Service can determine accurately 
the RIGHT TIME TO BUY, thousands of 
investors already accumulate and liquidate 
their securities upon our recommendations. 


Has a Major Upturn Started? 
Should you accumulate stocks now for the 
long pull?. The Brookmire Economic Service 
gives a definite answer. 


A request i Pamphlet S will bring a complete de- 
scription of the service without obligation on your part, 


The Brookmire Economic Service 


Incorporated 
56 Pine Street, New York 
434-436 Citizens Nat’l Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


























SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 


Labor 














There were 240 industrial disputes in 
New York State for the year ended 
June 30 last as compared with 168 for 
the previous year, according to the 
annual report of Third Deputy Indus- 
trial Commissioner Edward D. Jack- 
son, in charge of the Bureau of Media- 
tion and Arbitration. There were 334,- 
188 persons directly involved as against 
208,952 in 1919, and 16,403 indirectly in- 
volved as against 2,005 the previous 
year. The aggregate loss of time in 
1920 was 10,608,483 days as against 11,- 
346,653 in 1919, indicating that the 
strikes, on the average, were of shorter 
duration this year than last year. 

* * & 

Suit and cloak manufacturers in 
Philadelphia have filed a demand with 
the union that the working hours per 
week be increased to fifty. The pres- 
ent arrangement calls for a forty-four- 
hour week. \ 

* * * 

Labor unionists of New York, rep- 
resenting seventy-five organizations 
with an estimated membership of 
500,000, voted unanimously for the re- 
moval of restrictions on trade with 
Russia and the opening of commercial 
relations with the  Lenin-Trotzky 
regime. The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the American Humani- 
tarian Labor Alliance. 

* * * 

Bonus checks aggregating more than 
$7,000,000 for employees of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company are now being written for 
Cistribution January 1 next, according 
to announcement by Edsel B. Ford. 

Mr. Ford also announced a forthcom- 
ing extra 3 per cent. for the six months 
ending December 31 on Ford invest- 
ment certificates, held by employees 
of the company. This, Mr. Ford said 
is in addition to the guaranteed 6 per 
cent. He added that 8 per cent. had 
been paid July 31 last, making a total 
of 14 per cent. on the certificates for 
1920. 

The statement that 6,000 men of the 
Detroit force had quit work within the 
last ninety days was correct, it was said, 
but the men had left voluntarily, and 
increased production of the remaining 
employees had made it unnecessary to 
replace them. 

* * © 

Lack of demand for cottonseed oil 
and meal is given by officers of the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as the cause for the closing 
down of its plant. About 500 men are 
thrown out of work. 

e * * 

The Chicago Trust Company will 
hereafter divide its profits with its 
employees, announces Lucius Tetter, 
president. 

* * * 

Wage cuts as a result of the de- 
pression in the Southern textile in- 
dustry have been marked. Workers 
ot the Don River and Riverside mills 
at Danville, Va. and the Durham 
Hosiery Mills Corporation of South 
Carolina, operating under industrial 
democracy systems, voted to reduce 
their own wages 25 per cent. and 10 
per cent., respectively. 

* 2 ¢ 

Officials of the New Haven Railroad 
have decided to cut working force of 
the New London division 10 per cent., 
thus reducing payroll between $4,000 


and $5,000 a week. It is also planned 
to drop between 250 and 300 encineers, 
* * * 

The six refineries of the American 
Sugar Refining Company have been 
ciosed temporarily owing to lack of 
demand. 

ee * 

Nash Motors Company, of Kenosha 
Wis., announces that its plant will be 
closed for at least two weeks, to allow 
an inventory and completion of plans 
for readjustment of labor conditions, 

* * * . 


Failure of the public to buy clothing 
despite reduced prices is said to have 
thrown nearly 6,000 persons out of work 
and closed virtually every clothing fac. 
tory in Montreal, Canada. 

* * * 


Total production of New England 
textile industry is now estimated at 
less than one-half that of a year ago, 
The majority of the mills ~ have 
adopted a three or four days’ week 
schedule and quite a few have closed 
down entirely. Three hundred thou- 
sand operatives are affected. 

* * & 


The General Electric Company an- 
nounced the adoption of a group in- 
surance plan for all. employees who 
have been with the company a year at 
the plant here or in any of the several 
branches. 

The plan will affect 70,000 workers 
of both sexes. The total liability 
which will be assumed by the company 
will be $50,000,000, it is estimated. The 
plan will go into effect January 1. 





Prices 











Retailers who have made real reduc- 
tions in prices report large sales. A 
Newark, N. J., department store that 
offered 10,000 pairs of good shoes at 
$3.95 a pair sold the lot in one day. 


=x * *, 

Prices for hogs in Omaha now aver- 
age $9.50 per 100 pounds, the lowest 
level since January 15, 1917, when the 
average was $9.86 per hundred pounds, 
the United States Bureau of Markets 
reports. 

* * * 

Bar silver recently sold at 68% cents 
a fine ounce in the New York market, 
a decline of more than 50 per cent. 
from the year’s high. 

* * * 

Further reductions..in wholesale 
prices of some styles of shoes were 
announced by the McElroy-Sloan Shoe 
Company and the Brown Shoe Con- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo. Men’s callf- 
skins were reduced from $7.50 to $5.00, 
enabling a retail reduction from §$ll 
to $8. Women’s calfskins were cut 
from $6 to $4, enabling the retail price 
to decline from $8 to $6 or $6.50, 

* * * 

The Dairymen’s League, Inc., repre- 
senting 88,000 dairy farmers supplying 
milk to New York City, has reduced 
milk 1 cent a quart to distributors. 

* * * 


A decrease of 3 per cent. during 
October in retail prices of twenty-two 
articles of food is reported by the 
Department of Labor. Greatest de- 
creases were in sugar, 24 per cent., and 
potatoes, 15 per cent. Eggs increased 
14 per cent. 
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eeuain President of the Adri- 


atic S iship Corporation, now in the 
hands a receiver, asserts that con- 
ditions under which American ships 
are | ting makes it practically im- 
pussibl for them to compete with 
British companies. British ships, he 
states, are able to carry freight at 
rates wuich would ruin American com- 
panies. The British Government is 
selling old ships at about $65 a ton, 
while the U. S. Shipping Board is ask- 
ing $124 


* * * 

The Live Stock Finance Corporation, 
which was formed by Chicago bankers 
to finance live stock paper, will begin 
operations within a few days, assured 
of a “pool” exceeding $22,000,000. The 
Organization Committee has returned 
from the East, having obtained sub- 
scriptions for $12,000,000 from New 
York banks and $2,000,000 from Boston 
institutions. The Chicago banks sub- 
scribed $8,000,000. The corporation wiil 
purchase live stock paper. that is not 
readily marketable from banks and 
cattle loan companies with their in- 
dorsement and at a 10 per cent. rate of 
discount. No loans will be made for 
speculative purpose. 

* * * 

Freight movement on American rail- 
roads during September amounted to 
40,999,843,000 ton-miles, which was 
more than the total moved in any one 
month either prior to or during the 
war. 

* * * 

Money in circulation on November 
1 was $6.393,140,821, against $6,297,765,- 
298 on October 1 and $5,816,925,779 on 
November 1, 1919. Per capita circula- 
tion of the United States was $59.48, 
against $58.63 October 1, and $54.63 
November 1, 1919. 

** * 

Counsel for some 250 wholesale gro- 
cery companies in New England, New 
York, Delaware and Maryland have 
petitioned Attorney General Palmer, 
asking that the American and Franklin 
Sugar Refining companies be prose- 
cuted for violation of the war-time 
food price control legislation. These 
companies, the grocers assert, forced 
them to sign contracts to buy sugar at 
22Y%, cents per pound for fall delivery, 
thus forcing consumers to pay an ex- 
cessive price. 

** * 

Executive board of the American 
Engineering Council, of which Herbert 
Hoover is president, has decided to 
appoint a committee to investigate 
industrial waste. This committee will 
be the agency through which the coun- 
cil will deal with labor, chambers of 
commerce and other organizations in 
the solution of problems of industrial 


relations. 
* 2 © 


Daily production of gasoline in the 
United States during September was 
15,000,000 gallons reports the Bureau 
of Mines, making total output for nine 
months. of 1920 3.500,000,000 gallons, 
compared with 2,900,000,000 in 1919. Ex- 
ports for the first nine months were 
465,439,992, almost 200,000,000 gallons 
above 1919, 

*-_ * * 

The. Equitable Trust Company of 
New York has announced the forma- 
tion of a new banking corporation to 
be known as the Equitable Eastern 
Banking.Corporation, to develop Far 
Eastern business and facilitate and 
build up foreign trade with Far East- 


ern countries. The company will be 
capitalized at $2,000,000 with $500,000 
surplus. 

*_ * * 

Walter C. Teagle, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
in an address before the American 
Petroleum Exchange warned that if 
the policy of certain governments in 
nationalizing their oil supplies for the 
benefit of their own citizens is per- 
sisted in the United States must fol- 
low suit. He mentioned England, 
France, Japan and Mexico. 

* * * 

Eighteen banks in North Dakota have 
been closed by State Bank Examiner 
O. E. Loftus, because their reserves 
were below the required amount. 

* * * 

Census Bureau’s annual bulletin on 
mortality statistics in the United 
States for 1919 shows 1,096,436 deaths, 
or 129 per 1,000 population, the low- 
est rate recorded. 

* * * 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ruled that intrastate railway 
Passenger rates and fares in New 
York must be raised to correspond 
with the advanced interstate rates. 

* * * 


Anthony Caminetti, Commissioner 
General of Immigration, has sailed for 
Europe to study conditions affecting 
emigration to the United States. 

* * * 


Representative Johnson has declared 
his intention of offering a bill at the 
coming session of Congress, restrict- 
ing immigration to fathers and 
mothers, wives and unmarried chil- 
dren of naturalized citizens. 





Foreign 











The number of unemployed workers 
in France is 125,000, according to 
official statistics. The total is being 
increased by daily dismissals in the 
metallurgic industry, leather trade, 
textile and clothing manufacturing in- 
dustries, and the problem is attracting 
the attention of the Government. 

* * * 


Australia will have 100,000,000 bushels 
of high-grade wheat to export from her 
present season's crop, it has been an- 
nounced. The new wheat will begin to 
move abroad in January. 

* * * 


The Dutch Government is preparing 
a law designed to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing and improve the exchange value of 
the guilder by restrictions on imports, 
says the Handelblad. The newspaper 
reports that the proposed law would 
either prohibit the importation of lux- 
uries or would impose heavy duties on 
them. 

** * 

Preparations have been made by the 
German Aniline Syndicate to erect ni- 
trogen plants in the United States and 
Japan, and directors of the syndicate 
have already opened negotiations with 
those governments. 

* * * 


The Spanish Minister of Finance has 
declared his intention of taking im- 
mediate action concerning an increase 
in customs tariffs on articles of luxury, 
probably by means of a royal decree, 
in order to restore the unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade. 

* * * 

A syndicate with a capital of 3,500,000 
lire has been organized in Rome to pro- 
mote emigration and to assist the Italian 
emigrants in enterprises in which they 
may engage in other countries. 
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The three great purposes 
of the Bell telephone or- 
ganization, the three united 
interests which the man- 
agement must ever keep in 
the fore-front, are: service 
to the public, justice to the 
employees, security to 
stockholders. 


Service to the public 
must be as continuous, de- 
pendable, and perfect in 
speech transmission, under 
all conditions and during 
all emergencies, as it is hu- 
manly possible for science 
and skill to produce. 


Justice to employees re- 
quires their careful training 
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for the work expected of 
them, agreeable and health- 
ful working conditions, 
adequate pay, an oppor- 
tunity for advancement, 
cordial relations between 
managing and other em- 
ployees, and every facility 
for properly performing 
their duties. 


Security to stockholders 
demands earnings to pro- 
vide dividends with a 
margin for safety and the 
stability of market value 
which goes with a large 
number of shareholders 
with a small average own- 
ership. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 








A New Manual of | 
Business Books for 
Business Executives 


Mailed on Request 


IF YOU WANT IDEAS 


—on Business Management 

—or Business Law and Taxation 
—or Banking and Finance 

—or Principles of Accounting 

—or Advertising and Selling 
—or Retailing 

—or Labor and Labor Problems 
—or Shop Management 

—or Shipping 

—or Commerce and Foreign Trade 
—or The U. S. and The World Today 
—or Aids in Business 

—or Office Methods 

—or The Woman In Business 
—or Finance and Investment 


you will find over a hundred important 
books on these subjects priced and de- 
scribed in Forbes’ new 34-page Manual, 
“Rooks on Business.”” Sent FREE on 
request. Any of the bocks listed may be 
purchased through our Book Dept. Address 


Book Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


299 Broadway, New York 








“BOOKS on BUSINESS” 
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Why not make sure you're right? Consult Forbes Investors’ Service. “i 
Its purpose is: an 
To act as personal investment adviser. - 


To 


own personal needs and requirements. 


To give authoritative advice on proposed investments. 
Soaid reports and to give opinions on investments already made. 
And above all, to give in every case recommendations that will fit your 


For these services the following fees are charged: 


Summary and Opinion on one stock 


Summary and Opinion on three stocks 


When writing us, it will be of material assistance if you will state your own per- 
sonal needs and requirements as fully as possible. 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway. New York. 

















One of the main buildings of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company... - 
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- service. A splendid drive- 


ing Ci,  alevard lead to the Park, and 
ie th -eets are well paved. There 
as ¢ Community, and everything 
n clea: althful and attractive in the 
surrounding scenes. Firestone Park 
has 2 ernment branch post office 
and next door is the Firestone Y. W. C. 


A. Most of those who have bought 
homes have done so on the easy pay- 
ment system and many of them have 


been able, through the Firestone 
scheme, to become substantial property 
a he business section of South 
Akron the Firestone Park and Trust 
Comp is doing a big work for the 
Firestone organization. Its influence is 
far-reaching, and through it’s activities 
the habit of saving has been inculcated 
in thousands. 

In a company having so many valu- 
able institutions, naturally, the right 
spirit prevails. Picnics and social gath- 
erings, both sectional and general, are 
frequently held, and a feature keenly 
looked forward to is the foremen’s 


picnics to the president’s old homestead 
in Columbiana County. The trip is al- 
ways by automobile and a delightful 
experience is enjoyed of the Firestone 
hospitality. At the first foreman’s 
outing in 1913 there were one hundred 
in attendance; at the last outing the 
total was seven hundred. 

Today Firestone resources exceed 
$73,000,000 and sales last year were over 
$91,000,000. The company uses approx- 
imately ten per cent. of the world’s 
production of rubber. It has between 
sixty and seventy direct factory branch 
houses, and close on fifty thousand 
dealers in the U. S. A. There are well 
over one hundred foreign agencies and 
distributors, who in turn serve thou- 
sands of dealers. 

After having been one of the factory 
workmen for close on eight years, the 
writer has become warmly attached to 
the place, it is so much like a big home 
where all are working together for the 
general good. The spirit of good fel- 
lowship and sincere service is the ac- 
tuating principle of all. 

Truly, Firestone is a great institu- 
tion, developed by great hearts and fine 
intellects into a vast contribution to 
local and national prosperity. 

In 1901 the business was started in 
a small corner of Akron where, prac- 
tically unseen, one man was toiling up- 
ward to the light in the person of Har- 
vey S. Firestone, the presiding genius 
of the company. He had purchased a 
lot which had a tile building and one 
other structure on it. The office staff 
numbered three and very few more 
were in the factory. In 1902 the ma- 
chinery consisted of a second hand 
engine, one washing machine, two mills 
and a second-hand calender. The place 
was a piece of swamp land with a few 
buildings around. Now it forms .an 
integral part of the throbbing, beating 
heart of Akron. Because of President 
Firestone’s indefatigable service, his 
executive abilities and his genius, he 
caught the vision and followed the 
gleam to bring prosperity to himself 
and to conduce to the benefit and wel- 
fare of thousands, many of whom, lite 
the writer, only know him by his smil- 
ing personality. 





Paul Clay’s article in our 
next issue analyzes the out- 
look for motor trucks. It will 
be widely discussed in the 
automobile industry. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 
Condensed Statement, November 15, 1920 
‘ RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers ....... ..-- $178,723.425 26 
Loans and Bills Purchased. ............... ..--.-. 526,864,768.43 
U. S: Government Bonds and Certificates......... 32,934,332.24 
PND TOMI. ooo ccncccccccscccccs eecceceseee 24,306,694.50 
Other Securities. ........cccccccccces Comeunie we.ee 23,140,196.79 
BRINE NE TONIIIOR, goon ccc ccc ccccccccdeccce 2,315,250.00 
Foreign Exchange. ...... ein’ seek dee 6 Pree eee .. 26,332,239.57 
Credits Granted on Acceptances......... .-e--e-- 60,330,806.95 
a as ea had acini e abe wis ina 8,486,918.29 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Ressiveble. ..ee-- 10,635,006.05 
$904,069,638.08 
LIABILITIES 
I iikici ideandnskdgesddnsceendesenscsinnss ee 
\ eS ESTE OETT OEE EP OOTTOECT OTTERS — 
Ueedieitieds Praltie.. .....cccccccccccccccccccccsccss, 2A, 21GREREE 
$61,114,842.65 
Accrued Dividends..................... ‘iain atest 625,000.00 
Notes and Bills Rediscounted with Federal 
a a ote ne dd ad ail .--- 89,580,000.00 
Notes Secured by Liberty Bonds hediccounted 
with Federal Reserve Bank........ secececeee 18,861,446.00 
Acceptances Rediscounted with Federal 
EEE OCC o0neennes 7,481,848.98 
Due Federal Reserve Back hnciot U.S. ‘ 
Government Obligations. ... . etek cbbneaadimed 2,000,000.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks................. 21,995,667.00 i} 
Foreign Accounts.............. saninesaeesesencs:- lee 
Acceptances—New York Office .................  48,494,333.95 
Foreign Offices.............. eeeee 11,836,473.00 
Accrued Interest Payable and Reserves for 
Taxes, Expenses, etc. .......002-sececeeeeees  14,048,177.65 
Deposits. .cocccccccccccccccccedccccccccccccs eeee 614,788,091.66 
$904,069,638.08 
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It Actually Happened 
A carpenter applied to the foreman 
for a job, and as help was scarce was 
hired without much questioning. The 


.mechanic then asked where he could 


park his machine. The foreman. in 
amazement, asked if he drove a car. 
Our friend, the carpenter, replied, 

have a car and I drive it to and from 
work every day.” “Then you can’t 
work on this job,. as the rest of the 
gang have chauffeurs and we don’t 


Then 


want any pikers,” was the foreman’s 
reply.—$5 prize to R. F. Morrison, R. 
F. Morrison Company, City Square 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
Se 2 © 
Chance for Americanization 


Shortly after the recent election in 
which Judge Miller defeated Governor 
Smith for the governorship of our 
state, the superintendent of one of our 
melting departments asked one of his 
newly naturalized citizens if he voted. 

“Sure, me vote!” said Tony. 

“Who'd you vote for, Tony?” 

“All good-a man. Mista Miller, he 
good-a man. Me vote for him. Gov’ 
Smith, he good-a man. Me vote for 


him, too.”—$1 prize to George C. Luke, 
Crucible Steel Company, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
eo @ 
A Quick Cure 


One day last summer when I was 
traveling throvgh Northwestern Ohio 
I felt sick and went to see a doctor 


that one of my clients recommended. 
The doctor asked me many questions 
and made a thorough examination. He 
seemed rather puzzled and finally 
asked me the business I was in. I told 
him that I was a municipal bond sales- 
man. 

A broad smile came over his face 
and he reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a dollar bill and handed it 
to me saying that after I had a goédd 
meal I would be all right. The doctor 
was right!—$l prize to Sylvan L. Jo- 
seph, 206 South 36th street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

* * * 
His Answer 

In a written examination of astion- 
omy, one of the questions was: “What 
happens when there is an eclipse of the 
moon?” 

One student, who was expert at get- 
ting out of difficulties, wrote: “A great 
many people come out to look at it.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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No housekeeper takes better care of 
her house or her refrigerator than we 
take of our refrigerator cars. 


You are so used to having your meat 
come to you clean, fresh, and whole- 
some that you take it as a matter of 
course. But every refrigerator car that 
you see go rolling by represents scien- 
tific, painstaking care in preparation 
for its journey. 


Every time a carisreturneditis washed 
out thoroughly with scalding water. 


When the car is thoroughly cleaned 
we put 2 or 3 tons of ice and 500 to 
750 pounds of salt in the ice bunkers. 
The salt forces the melting of the ice, 
which in turn cools the cars. 


By the time the car is ready to receive 
its load, this first ice has largely melted 
and 2 or 3 tons more of ice and salt 
have to be put in to keep the car and 
its contents cool. 


The meat is then loaded in the car, 
great care being taken to see that the 
quarters of beef and cases of other 





products are properly spaced to insure 
a free circulation of cold air. Each 24 
hours thereafter more ice and salt have 
to be put in at icing stations along the 
way. There must be no failure to keep 
the ice-boxes filled. 


Swift & Company’s inspectors keep 
close check of the cars as they move 
toward their destination, to see that 
each one is properly iced. Only through 
such scrupulous care and attentionwill 
meat arrive as it leaves our plants, 
clean, fresh, and wholesome,unaffected 
by seasons, weather, dust or contami- 
nation. 


This is only a part of what Swift & 
Company has to doinits task of trans- 
forming animalsinto meat products and 
putting the products in the hands of 
retail dealers close to your residence. 


The importance and magnitude of this 
work is out of all proportion to the 
minute recompense which Swift & 
Company gets, the profits from all 
sources averaging only a fraction of a 
cent per pound—less than a nickel a 
week to the average family. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT 


“KEYS TO SUCCESS— 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY” 


Captain Robert Dollar, President of The 
Robert Dollar Steamship and Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., writes: 

“I have just finished reading ‘Keys to 
Success.’ While it is never too late to 
learn, how I wish I could have got hold 
of it sixty years ago.” 


B. G. Holt, of The Dollar Steamship Line, 
writes: 


“T want to ask two favors of you. First: 
Please send by mail six (6) copies of your 
book entitled ‘Keys to Success,’ to: the 
Principal, Knox City High School, Knox 
City, Knox County, Mo. Second: Send 
your bill te me, c/o The Dollar Steam- 
ship Line at this office. 

“When a boy I attended the above-men- 
tioned school. Yesterday I received a 
copy of your book from Captain Dollar. 
I want the boys of the Knox High School 
to get your message earlicr than was my 
privilege. 1 am sure there are a lot of 
good boys in Knox City who will enjoy 
reading your book and benefiting thereby. 
Knox is a small but responsive village.” 


Tom ,C. Igo, Business Manager of The 
Golden Rule Magazine, Chicago, writes: 
“Your most excellent book ‘Keys to Suc- 
cess’ arrived and I digested it from cover 
to cover, Friday night. It is positively 
the most practical treatise on the subject 
of Personal Efficiency, I have ever had 
the privilege to read. I actually believe 
that the laws governing success are as 
immutable as.the laws of gravitation.” 


of their Mill. 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 





Keys te Success—247 pages—5x7% in.—Price $2.06 





B. C. Forbes 
Editor 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


“Men Who Are Making America” 


500 pages—6x9 inches—50 full-page illustrations—Price $3.00 


What are the real reasons back of the success of America’s business and 
financial giants? Why have they succeeded where others have failed? How 
did they start and how did they solve their biggest problems?- Think of 
getting the answers to these questions direct from the lips of fifty of the 
greatest business leaders America and the World have ever known. B. C. 
Forbes, who has probably interviewed more big business men than any other 
living writer, has done it fer you in his justly famous book, “Men Who Are 
Making America.” F. D. Van Amburgh, Editor of The Silent Partner, says: 
“Forbes can put more interest into an interview than any other man I know of.” 
Another appreciative reader writes: “A Forbes interview would be better 
termed a scientific study of the successful man. No book of fiction could be 
more fascinating than these true stories of these real men and of the way 
they solved the very problems that tonfront us.” 


“Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency” 
247 pages—5x7% inches—Price $2.00 


If you have read that masterpiece of commonsense business philosophy, en- 
titled “TEAMWORK,” which is only one of thirty inspiring talks by B. C. 
Forbes in his book, “Keys to Success,” you need no further introduction to the 
book itself. There are talks on Work, Loyalty, Good-Will, Saving, Serve, 
Enthusiasm, Initiative, Memory, Cheerfulness, Teamwork, and twenty others 
and each is supplemented with a practical lesson on how to cultivate these 
“Keys” to success. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS—ASK FOR PRICES. 
Both books attractively-bound in blue cloth, stamped in gold 


Address: Sales Manager, FORBES, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





B. C. Forbes’ Books Make Worthwhile Gifts 


Gifts That Please 
Gifts to Be 


Gifts That Inspire 
Treasured for a Lifetime 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 


Men Who Are Making America—500 pages—6x9 in.—Price $3.00 


One of these Books in the hands of each of your employees 
or customers will make you their everlasting friend 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT 
“MEN WHO ARE MAKING 
AMERICA” 


‘J. Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo 


Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalma- 
zoo, Mich., writes: 
“Your book handed out to the heads of 
departments, did more to inspire our 
men to better work than anything the 
writer has ever seen in his career. This 
should give you an idea for large Fac- 
tories to purchase these books for their 
Departments. It would do a worid of 


good. 
“I do feel that every Manufacturing 
Plant of any size who is interested in 
ing men as well as merchandise, 
ought to Know of these two books, Keys 
to Success and especially Men Who Are 
Making America. They are the best I 
have ever run across.” ‘ 


David Gibbs, Superintendent of Schools, 
Meriden, Conn., uses it as a Text Book. 
He writes: ‘i 

“*Men Who Are Making America’ is a 
very valuable contribution to American 
biography and especially inspiring to 
youths at this time. I am using the ma- 
terial in it for this purpose.” 


H. D. Spangler, of Spangler Dry Goeds 

Co., Shirley, Ind., writes: 

“] am very much pleased with ‘Men Who 

Are Making America.’ Such a book is a 

liberal education for some of the radical 

labor talkers and workers who are so 
y influenced by them.” 


John M. Siddall, Editor, The American 
Magazine, after reading this book, writes: 
“Your knowledge of the big men of the 
country is positively amazing.” 


One Big Employer Orders 500 Books 


Last year J. Kindleberger, President of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., distributed copies of “Men Who Are Making America” among the 
members of the local Rotary Club. He also presented copies of “Keys to Success” and “Men Who Are Making America” to the heads of the different Departments 
Last week Mr. Kindleberger ordered five hundred (500) copies of “Men Who Are Making America” for Holiday Gifts to their customers. WRITE 
NOW AND AVOID THE DELAYS OF THE HOLIDAY RUSH. 
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Building the Proper Foundation 


How tive trained men co-operate in starting 


HERE is a right and a wrong way 

I to start everything. Manufac- 

turers have standard practices for 
approaching manufacturing problems. 
Builders and architects approach a man- 
ufacturer’s problem in a standard way. 

If you go to a doctor of standing, no 
matter to how many other doctors you 
may have been, he first wants to know 
many things about you. He feels your 
pulse; looks at your tongue and may 
test your blood pressure and analyze 
your urine. If he does not show an 
understanding of the proper way to 
start work on your case, you lose respect 
for his ability. 

So, we have our methods of starting re- 
lations with a new customer. Regardless 
of whether you are an old advertiser, a 
new advertiser, or merely considering 
advertising, our methods of starting 
with you are similar. 

We insist that the first move be the 
preparation of a complete marketing 
plan. We insist that we first be hired 
for a stipulated fee to prepare this plan. 
We do not ask for any further obliga- 
fion on your part. You can decide after 
the plan is submitted, whether or not 
you wish us to execute it. The plan 
must speak for itself. 

Sometimes we recommend a postpone- 
ment of advertising until matters within 
your proposition are adjusted. Some- 
times we recommend that no advertising 
be done, but we are careful not to accept 
orders for plans unless we are reason- 
ably sure that you have something that 
will stand advertising. 

So, when we first talk to you we de- 
vote all of our ability as salesmen to 
convince you that the plans we build are 
sound and practical. First we compare 
the value of our method with other ways 
of starting or of soliciting advertising 
accounts. Next we show examples of the 
plans we have prepared for others. Next 
we show you what firms for whom we 
have built plans say about them. Finally 
we show you the progress we have made 
with firms for whom we have built plans. 

Then we offer for your consideration a 
definite typed proposal under which you 
may employ us to build your first mar- 
keting plan. All that you have to decide 
at this time is whether or not you wish 
us to build the plan for you. 

You Talk First 
The first move in the preparation of a 
plan is to hold a formal conference. We 
ask that all those who have to do with 
marketing policies be present. I attend 
this conference accompanied by the 
Director in our company who will later 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


direct the execution of the plan if you 
accept it. 


At first we ask you to do all the talk- 
ing. We ask that you tell us all of your 
marketing history—the good and the bad 
—the successful and the unsuccessful. We 
ask everybody present to be sure that all 
which is worth while is told to us. We ask 
you to tell us your hopes and ambitions. 


Then we ask questions, using charts 
and the information which you have 
given us, to guide us. The questions 
which we ask first have to do with what 
we call Policies and Organization. The 
questions cover many topics—such as 
your possible and actual production, re- 
lations with salesmen, the product itself, 
the demand actual and possible—your 
method of distribution, uses of jobbers 
and retailers, and finally your competi- 
tion. We overlook nothing. The thorough- 
ness with which we are able to cover the 
subject secures the nucleus of a vast 
amount of information. 

After Policies have been covered, we 
discuss Identification, covering trade- 
mark, trade-name display, packages, etc. 
Next we cover the part your Salesmen 
play in the marketing campaign. The use 
of the Jobber and Retailer, the use of 
their salesmen and clerks, retail store 
display, etc., are then discussed. Finally, 
we consider whether or not advertising 
to the consumer is to be done and, if so, 
what methods are to be employed. 


Several times, when I have finished 
such a conference, the customer has told 
me that he felt he had received his 
money’s worth, regardless of what sort 
bf plan we might submit later. 

After the conference, the two of our 
dfficials who have attended dictate sepa- 
rately their report, together with their 
opinions and recommendations. Each 
looks over the other’s report and types 
his opinion of it. 

The Third Man Starts 


These two reports, together with the 
criticisms, are handed to the vice-presi- 
dent of our company, who is at the head 
of the Planning Department. He reads 
the reports and findings and sends his 
comments on them back to the two of- 
ficials. Nete that he is the third of our 
executives to study your proposition. 

He then hands all the papers to the 
Manager of the Department of Commer- 
cial Research and gives him instructions 
as to what he wishes to find out. The in- 
tent of this department is to find out what 
the other fellow thinks. We have your 
viewpoint, we have our own; now we 
want to find out what those who handle 
your goods think. This may iticlude the 
jobber, the retailer and the ultimate user. 
This department must also look into the 


marketing history of your industry, find- 
ing out whatcompetitors have done in the 
past and what they are now doing. The 
findings of this department are put in 
graphic form for easy understanding and 
then returned to the Plan Department. 


Number Five Interprets 


In the meantime, a fifth executive is 
called in, the man who may become the 
Manager of the account if we execute the 
plan. His function is to co-operate with 
the Director and the Plan Manager in 
properly presenting the merits of your 
product to the public, so far as copy and 
art are concerned. So far, the others 
have been studying policies covering ac- 
tual and possible sales, media, advertis- 
ing budget, etc. The Manager interprets 
your message to the trade and public. 

And, finally, all this material focuses in 
the Plan Department and, for the first 
time, we are ready to give our opinion as 
to what you should do. The Plan Man- 
ager then starts to build the plan. 


In each of our Plans we nominate 
everything which we believe is necessary 
to secure the success of the campaign. 
These recommendations may include any- 
thing from a cheap envelope stuffer or 
window sign up to an advertisement in a 
Magazine or newspaper. And then, so 
that you may know what it costs to carry 
out our recommendations, we give you a 
price for each thing we suggest. You 
have the privilege of buying all or any 
from us, or buying any or all elsewhere. 

Accompanying the plan is always an 
exhibit in which are shown all the physi- 
cal things which we have nominated in the 
plan. These may include layouts of con- 
sumer or trade advertisements, dummies 
of booklets and layouts of circulars or 
mail-pieces. Nothing is left to the imag- 
ination. You can lay our plan and exhibit 
before your associates and all will 
understand what we are recommending. 


The plan will be practical. It will be 
based on your sales, your resources, your 
present conditions. We do not recom- 
mend things which you cannot easily do. 


“The Preparation of a Marketing Plan” 
—although originally an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Hoyt before the Department 
of Business Administration of Yale Uni- 
versity—really covers the methods of our 
organization with particular reference to 
the way we start working for a new 
client. This pamphlet will be mailed 
free to any executives who ask for it. 

One of our firm will explain and illus- 
trate our methods to interested parties. 
This can be done in one of our four of- 
fices or at your own place of business. 
An appointment arranged by mail or 
telephone is preferable. 


Hoyts Service, Inc 
PLANNED ADVERTISING 


116 “West 32nd Street, New York 


516-517 Third National Bank Building 
Springfield, Mass. 


80 Boylston St., cor. Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


Leader-News Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















